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NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 
Edmund  J.  James,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President 

Northwestern  University  consists  of  eight  departments  or  schools.  Four  of 
these  (Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy)  are  located  in  or  near  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  other  four  (College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Theology,  Music, 
and  the  Academy,  are  situated  in  Evanston,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago, 
immediately  adjoining  the  city  on  the  north. 

The  College  Campus  is  located  directly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  city  limits. 

For  general  information  relating  to  the  University  as  a  whole,  general  cata- 
logues, etc.,  address  University  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

I. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  Bachelor's  degree  in  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture (English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew);  Mathe- 
matics (college  and  advanced);  Science  (Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology);  History  (ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern);  Philos- 
ophy, Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Economics  and  Politics,  and  Sociology,  and  other 
subjects  appropriate  to  a  modern  college. 

Numerous  graduate  courses  are  also  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
in  a  few  subjects  to  that  of  Ph.D. 

Special  advantages  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  this  college  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University. 

For  further  information,  address  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

II. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  hos- 
pital and  clinical  facilities  are  especially  good.  This  school  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  take  three  important  steps  in  Medical  education  :  the  enforcement 
of  the  standard  of  preliminary  education,  adoption  of  longer  annual  courses,  and  the 
graded  curriculum. 

It  ranks  fourth  in  attendance  among  University  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
2421  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

III. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  three  years1  course  in  Law  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Special  facilities  are  provided  for  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  Law.  The  library  is  adequate  to  all  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  student,  including  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  while  the  proximity  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute  Library  provides  an  additional  collection  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  which  the  students  are  at  liberty  to  use.  The  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  them  that  knowl- 
edge of  Law  which  will  be  indispensable  to  them  wherever  they  may  practice. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 

IV. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

CHICAGO 

Offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  that  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.  The  course  includes  instruction  in  general  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Analysis,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Microscopy,  Pharmacognosy,  Dispensing,  and  Ana- 
lvtical  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  including  Drug  Assaying,  Bacteriology,  and 
Sanitary  Analysis.  It  ranks  first  in  attendance  among  University  Schools  of  Phar- 
macy in  this  country. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy, Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 
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I.     REVISED    LIST   OF  THE  FACULTY  FOR 

1902-3* 


EDMUND  JANES  JAMES,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
President  of  the  University. 


JOHN  HENRY  WIGMORE, 
(A.M.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University) 
Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

HARVEY  BOSTWICK  HURD, 
(LL.D.,  Northwestern  University) 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Law. 

NATHANIEL  CLINTON  SEARS, 

(A.M.,  Amherst  College  ;  LL.D.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 

CHARLES  CHENEY  HYDE, 

(A.M.,  Yale  University  ;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

ALBERT  MARTIN  KALES, 

(A.B.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS, 

(A.B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 

JOHN  HENRY  SHELDON  LEE, 

(A.B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Crimes  and  Criminal  Pro 
cedure. 

CHARLES  GEORGE  LITTLE, 

(A.B.,  Amherst  College;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

HENRY  SCHOFIELD, 

(A.M.,  LL.B.,  Harvard  University) 
Professor  of  Law. 

LOUIS  MAY  GREELEY, 
(A.B.,  Harvard  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Conveyancing. 

WILLIAM  MEADE  FLETCHER, 

(LL.B.,  University  of  Virginia) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice. 

♦Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  President  and  Dean,  within  each  group,  in 
the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment. 
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LEVI  HARPER  FULLER, 

(B.S.,  Upper  Iowa  University  ;  LL.B.,  Iowa  State  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 

FREDERIC  CAMPBELL  WOODWARD, 

(A.M.,  Dickinson  College;  LL.M.,  Cornell  University) 
Professor  of  Law, 

CHARLES  CLARENCE  LINTHICUM, 

(LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents* 

WILLIAM  H.  DYRENFORTH, 

(LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patent  Practice. 

OTTO  RAYMOND  BARNETT, 
(LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents. 


LESTER  Le  GRAND  BOND, 

Lecturer  on  Trade-Mark  and  Copyright. 

HON.  PETER  STENGER  GROSSCUP, 

(A.M.,  Wittenberg  College;  LL.B.,  Boston  University;  LL.D.,  Knox  and 
Wittenberg  Colleges  ;  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals) 
Lecturer  on  Lnternational  Law. 

LOUIS  LEE  DENT, 

(A.B.,  Harvard  University  ;  Missouri  University) 
Lecturer  on  Mortgages  and  on  General  Practice. 

ROBERT  CLOWRY  CHAPMAN, 
(LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan) 

Lecturer  on  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companies. 

CHARLES  BYRD  ELDER, 
(LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Lecturer  on  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies. 

MITCHELL  DAVIS  FOLLANSBEE, 

( A. B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

HENRY  CLAY  HALL, 

(B.S.,  Wabash  College  ;  LL.B,.,  Northwestern  University) 
Lecturer  on  Lnsurance. 


FREDERIC  BEERS  CROSSLEY, 
(LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Secretary  of  the  Law  School. 


II.    REVISED  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
1902-1903. 


In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  enumerated  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Bulletin,  eight  other  courses  have  since 
been  provided  for  the  year  1902-1903,  namely,  in  Mortgages,  Code 
Pleading,  Municipal  Corporations,  Damages,  Insurance,  Admiralty, 
Judgments  and  Auxiliary  Legal  Remedies,  and  Patents  of  Invention. 
The  course  on  Patents  is  more  fully  described  on  page  12  of  this 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  Besides  the  creation  of  these  new  courses, 
the  curriculum  for  1902-1903  has  been  strengthened  by  the  expansion 
of  certain  existing  courses;  in  particular,  Property  (increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  term  hours),  Conflict  of  Laws  (increased  from  two  to 
four  term  hours),  Constitutional  Law  (increased  from  three  to  four 
term  hours),  Persons  (increased  from  one  to  two  term  hours),  and 
Suretyship  (increased  from  one  to  two  term  hours). 

The  revised  curriculum  for  1902- 1903  will  therefore  stand  as 
follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Contracts — Three  hours  a  week.   Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts 

Professor  Woodward. 

Torts — Two  hours  a  week.  Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

Professor  Wigmore. 

Property  (/) — Two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  I,  II.  Professor  Kales. 

Common  Law  Pleading  and  Procedure — One  hour  a  week. 
Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading.  Professor  Adams. 

Crimes  and  Criminal  Procedure — Two  hours  a  week.  Beale's 
Cases  on  Criminal  Law.  Professor  Lee. 

second  term. 
Contracts  (continued) — Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Woodward. 
Torts  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week.  Professor  Wigmore. 
Property  (/)  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 
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Common  Law  Pleading  and  Procedure  (continued) — Two  hours 
a  week.    Lectures  and  practical  exercises.         Professor  Adams. 

Master  and  Servant  in  Tort — One  hour  a  week.  Wambaugh's 
Cases  on  Agency.  Professor  Wigmore. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


FIRST  TERM. 


Evidence — Two  hours  a  week.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence,  2d 
edition.  Professor  Wigmore. 

Trusts — Three  hours  a  week.    Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts. 

Professor  Woodward. 

Agency — Two  hours  a  week.    Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

Professor  Little. 

Commercial  Paper — Three  hours  a  week.  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.  Professor  Hyde. 

Equity  (/) — Torts.  Three  hours  a  week.  Keener's  Cases  on 
Equity,  Vol.  I.  Professor  Schofield. 

Property  (//) — Two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  Ill,  IV.  Professor  Kales. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Procedure — Two  hours  a  week.  Lectures 
and  practical  exercises.  Professor  Fletcher. 

Persons  {Domestic  Relations) — Two  hours  a  week.  Smith's 
Cases  on  Persons.  Professor  Kales. 

Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies  (Mandamus,  Quo  Warranto, 
Habeas  Corpus,  etc.)— One  hour  a  week.  Mr.  Elder. 


second  term. 

Evidence  (continued) — Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Wigmore. 
Property  (//)  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 
Equity  (//) — Specific  Performance,  etc.    Three  hours  a  week. 
Keener's  Cases  on  Equity,  Vol.  II.  Professor  Schofield. 

(Omitted  in  1902-1903  and  alternate  years.) 
Equity  (///) — Sundry  Topics.    Three  hours  a  week.  Keener's 
Cases  on  Equity,  Vol.  III.  Professor  Schofield. 

(Given  in  1902-1903  and  alternate  years.) 
Bankruptcy — Two  hours  a  week.    Williston's  Cases  on  Bank- 
ruptcy. Professor  Woodward. 
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Quasi- Contracts  —  Three  hours  a  week.  Keener's  Cases  on 
Quasi-Contracts.  Professor  Woodward. 

(Given  in  1902-1903  and  alternate  years.) 
Sales  of  Personalty — Three  hours  a  week.    Williston's  Cases  on 
Sales.  Professor  Woodward. 

(Omitted  in  1902-1903  and  alternate  years.) 
Carriers — Three  hours  a  week.    McClain's  Cases  on  Carriers; 
Beale's  Cases  on  Carriers.  Professor  Hyde. 

(Given  in  1902-1903  and  alternate  years.) 
Admiralty  and  Marine  Insurance — Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Hyde. 
(Omitted  in  1902-1903  and  alternate  years.) 
Damages — One  hour  a  week.    Beale's  Cases  on  Damages. 

Professor  Schofield. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies — One  hour  a  week. 

Mr.  Chapman. 

Judgments,  and  Auxiliary  Legal  Remedies  (Attachment,  Gar- 
nishment, Execution,  etc.) — One  hour  a  week.  Rood's  Cases  on  At- 
tachments and  Judgments.  Mr.  Elder. 

Insurance  {Fire  and  Life) — Two  hours  a  week.  Wambaugh's 
Cases  on  Insurance.  Mr.  Hall. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Corporations — Two  hours  a  week.    Smith's  Cases  on  Corpora- 
tions. Professor  Little. 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  Illinois — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sears. 
International  Law  (I) — Two  hours  a  week.    Snow's  Cases  on 
International  Law,  2d  edition.  Professor  Hyde. 

Suretyship — Two  hours  a  week.   Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 

Professor  Little. 

Constitutional  Law — Two  hours  a  week.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Con- 
stitutional Law.  Professor  Schofield. 

Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts — One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Schofield. 

Property  {III) — Two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vol.  V.  Professor  Kales. 

(*  Omitted  in  1902-1903.) 

The  course  was  given  in  1901-1902  to  the  then  second-year  class. 
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Conveyancing— One  hour  a  week.  Drafting  exercises,  study 
of  selected  abstracts,  and  lectures  on  practice. 

Professor  Greeley. 
Conflict  of  Laws — Two  hours  a  week.    Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict 
of  Laws.  Professor  Hyde. 

Mortgages — Two  hours  a  week.  Kirchwey's  Cases  on  Mortgages. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Code  Pleading  and  Procedure — One  hour  a  week.  Hepburn's 
Cases  on  Code  Pleading.  Professor  Woodward. 

Practice  Court — Two  hours  a  week,  at  a  single  session.  Causes 
prepared  and  conducted  through  all  details  of  litigation,  by  students 
as  attorneys  and  counselors,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  as  judge. 

Professor  Fuller. 
^Patents  of  Invention  (I) — General  survey.    Five  lectures. 

Professor  Linthicum. 

(II)  — Patent  Soliciting.     Twenty  lectures,  with  practical 

exercises.  Professor  Dyrenforth. 

(III)  — Patent  Law  and  Practice.    Forty  lectures. 

Professor  Barnett. 


SECOND  TERM. 

Corporations  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Little. 

Procedure  and  Practice  in  Illinois  (continued) — Two  hours  a 

week.  Professor  Sears. 

Constitutional  Law  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Schofield. 

Conveyancing  (continued) — One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Greeley. 

Conflict  of  Laws  (continued) — Two  houis  a  week. 

Professor  Hyde. 

Practice  Court  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week,  at  a  single 

session.  Professor  Fuller. 

Patents  of  Invention  (continued).  Professor  Barnett. 

Property  (III) — Two  hours  a  week.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 

Vol.  VI.  Professor  Kales. 

International  Law  (II) — American  Treaties  and  Diplomacy; 

topics  for  research.    Two  hours  a  week.  Professor  Hyde. 

♦These  three  form  a  single  course;  the  first  part  is  open  to  all  students;  the 
second  and  third  parts  are  open  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  years  and  to 
special  students,  but  cannot  be  taken  separately.  The  number  of  lectures  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year,  and  work  in  the  course  will  therefore  be 
credited  as  four  term  hours. 
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Municipal  Corporations — Two  hours  a  week.  Smith's  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.  Professor  Schofield. 

Partnership — Two  hours  a  week.   Ames'  Cases  on  Partnership. 

Professor  Little. 

The  total  number  of  term  hours  offered  for  selection  in  this  cur- 
riculum is  one  hundred  and  twelve,  the  equivalent  of  fifty-six  hours 
a  week  through  the  year  ;  not  counting  courses  given  in  alternate 
years  and  omitted  in  1902-1903,  the  total  number  of  term  hours  is  one 
hundred  and  three,  or  fifty-one  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
The  courses  being  graded  as  carefully  as  possible  between  the  three 
year-groups,  no  first-year  student  may  take  courses  in  the  second  or 
third  year-groups  without  special  permission ;  and  no  second-year 
student  may  take  courses  in  the  third-year  group  (except  Constitu- 
tional Law  and  Patents  of  Invention)  without  special  permission;  and 
a  third-year  student  taking  the  courses  of  Conveyancing  and 
Property  III  must  already  have  taken  the  courses  of  Property  I  and  II. 
But  any  regular  student  may  take  any  course  offered  in  the  group  of 
the  year  for  which  he  is  entered,  or  any  course  not  already  taken  by 
him  in  a  preceding  year. 

COURSES  OF  LECTURES  NOT  COUNTING  FOR  A  DEGREE. 

Trade  Marks  and  Copyrights — Six  lectures.  Mr.  Bond. 

General  Review — Five  hours  a  week  for  a  month;  given  twice,  in 
September  and  April,  prior  to  the  State  examination  for  admission 
to  the  bar.  Mr.  Dent. 

International  Law  and  Policy — One  or  more  lectures. 

Judge  Grosscup. 

Legal  Ethics — Five  lectures.  Mr.  Follansbee. 

SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  LEGAL  WRITING  AND  SPEAKING 
AND  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  instruction  in  the  body  of  the  law,  as 
represented  in  the  foregoing  curriculum,  an  effort  is  made  to  provide 
adequate  training  in  the  practical  use  of  legal  knowledge  and 
discipline,  as  well  as  in  certain  important  details  of  legal  writing  and 
speaking,  which  help  materially  to  equip  the  accomplished  lawyer. 
The  various  branches  of  work  directed  to  this  end  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pleadings — In  the  courses  on  Common  Law  Pleading  and 
Equity  Pleading,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  course  of  study,  the 
student  is  given  exercises  in  the  drafting  of  the  various  kinds  of  plead- 
ings. 
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2.  Conveyancing — In  the  course  on  conveyancing  the  chief  ma- 
terial of  the  work  consists  in  a  series  of  selected  abstracts  of  title,  some 
thirty-five  in  all,  representing  the  greatest  variety  of  documents  and 
proceedings  involving  property  rights.  A  separate  copy  of  each  ab- 
stract is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  class  and  a  de- 
tailed study  is  made  of  the  various  matters  of  form  and  substance 
from  the  conveyancer's  point  of  view.  Thorough  work  in  this  course 
ought  to  equip  the  student  as  a  practical  conveyancer  at  the  time  of 
his  entering  upon  his  profession.  No  one  may  take  this  course  who 
has  not  already  taken  the  courses  Property  I  and  II. 

3.  Practice  Court — In  the  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Pro- 
cedure and  Practice  a  systematic  and  detailed  survey  is  taken  of  the 
rules  of  law.  In  the  Practice  Court  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
third-year  students  to  become  practically  familiar  with  these  rules  by 
the  personal  application  of  them  in  litigation  managed  by  the  student 
himself.  The  Court's  sessions  are  held  weekly,  on  Thursday  even- 
ings, for  two  hours.  During  each  session  from  one  to  three  cases  are 
tried,  with  and  without  a  jury;  and  other  cases  are  disposed  of  in 
various  aspects;  in  the  meantime,  between  the  sessions,  numbers  of 
causes  are  being  prepared  and  advanced  from  stage  to  stage  by  the 
student-attorneys  in  charge.  While  the  proceedings  are  dispatched, 
at  the  hearings,  by  the  respective  attorneys,  all  other  members  of  the 
class  are  required  to  attend  and  make  notes  and  reports  of  the  work 
being  done,  so  that  each  one  obtains  some  benefit  also  from  what  is 
done  in  his  presence  by  others.  A  faithful  observance  of  the  work 
of  this  course  ought  to  give  the  graduate  such  an  experience  in  using 
his  legal  knowledge  as  will  assist  him  materially  to  start  in  his  pro- 
fession with  greater  readiness  and  practical  facility.  The  systematic 
pursuit  of  such  work  under  an  experienced  instructor  obtains  for  the 
student  the  same  results  as  a  period  of  desultory  service  in  a  law 
office,  and  is  more  economical  in  time  and  more  thorough  and 
accurate  in  quality.  A  copy  of  the  printed  Rules  of  the  Practice 
Court  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  upon  request. 

4.  Practical  Work  infith  Clients — In  1902- 1903  the  School  ex- 
pects to  resume,  on  a  larger  scale,  its  share  of  an  undertaking  in 
which  it  made  a  temporary  beginning  a  few  years  ago — the  charitable 
work  of  a  Legal  Aid  Bureau.  This  Bureau  will  be  conducted  by  an 
experienced  member  of  the  Bar,  having  among  his  assistants  a  limited 
number  of  qualified  members  of  the  third-year  class.  It  will  meet 
every  day,  either  at  the  School  or  elsewhere,  and  attend  to  the  cases 
of  persons  applying  for  aid.  Its  object  is  to  protect  from  injury  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  persons  who,  in  a  great  metropolis  like  Chicago, 
are  daily  suffering  wrong  and  oppression  because  they  are  too  poor 
to  obtain  good  legal  advice.    It  is  essentially  a  charitable  institution; 
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but  the  experience  which  it  gives  to  those  advanced  students  who 
take  part  in  it  is  of  inestimable  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  applying  their  knowledge  and  dealing  with  clients. 

5.  Legal  Tactics — In  1 902-1903,  on  every  Monday  evening  until 
April,  an  address  will  be  given,  by  some  well-known  member  of  the 
Bar,  upon  some  topic  of  practice  in  which  he  has  had  special  experi- 
ence and  in  which  the  communication  of  personal  experience  is  of 
special  value  as  a  guide  to  others. 

The  programme  of  this  useful  course  is  more  fully  stated  in  this 
number  of  the  Bulletin  at  p.  15. 

6.  Public  Speaking,  The  function  of  a  lawyer  as  the  persuasive 
adviser  and  leader  of  men  needs  for  its  development  some  training 
in  oral  argument  and  debate,  use  of  the  voice,  conduct  of  meetings 
and  the  like.  Such  a  course  of  training  will  be  offered  in  1902-1903, 
in  the  following  three  parts:  0 

(a)  Argument  and  Debate.  An  exercise  of  two  hours  once  in 
two  weeks  through  the  first  term,  in  a  class  of  two  sections,  meeting 
alternately,  will  be  conducted  by  Professor  J.  Scott  Clark,  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

(b)  Voice  Training.  An  exercise  of  two  hours  once  a  week 
through  the  first  term,  in  a  class  of  two  sections,  meeting  alternately, 
will  be  conducted  by  one  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Cumnock  School  of 
Oratory. 

(c)  Parliamentary  Practice.  An  exercise  of  two  hours,  once  in 
two  weeks  through  the  first  term,  will  be  conducted  by  Professor 
Joseph  W.  Robert,  of  the  Robert  School  of  Parliamentary  Law. 
This  will  be  followed,  it  is  expected,  during  the  second  term,  by  the 
organization  of  a  Municipal  Council,  in  which  the  members  may  put 
to  use  the  training  obtained  in  the  foregoing  three  subjects. 

This  course  in  Public  Speaking  will  be  open  to  all  students  on 
payment  of  the  tuition  fee,  and  may  be  taken  a  second  or  a  third 
time  without  further  charge.  The  Towle  prize,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  public  speaking,  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  taken  this 
course. 

7.  Thesis.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  encourage  original 
research  by  students.  Any  member  of  the  third-year  class  may  there- 
fore obtain  credit  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  term  hours  by  pre- 
senting a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  legal  topic  approved  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  before  December  1st.  The  thesis  must  be 
presented  on  or  before  May  15  of  the  year  in  which  the  student  ex- 
pects to  graduate;  it  must  be  printed  on  the  typewriter  or  otherwise, 
and  is  to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  school ;  the  work  should  be 
begun  not  later  than  December.  The  Lee  prize  is  awarded  for  the 
best  thesis. 
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8.  Moot  Courts  and  Briefs.  For  the  purpose  of  training  stu- 
dents in  the  independent  investigation  of  legal  questions  and  in  the 
preparations  of  briefs,  Moot  Courts  are  held  weekly  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  in  which  the  professors  preside  as  judges, 
and  the  members  of  the  class  prepare  briefs  and  make  oral  argu- 
ments upon  difficult  cases  given  out  beforehand.  Each  member  of 
the  second  and  third  year  classes  has  an  opportunity  to  take  part  as 
counsel  in  these  exercises.  Application  must  be  made  on  or  before 
October  15.  The  student  may  take  the  work  in  Moot  Court  either 
in  his  second  or  in  his  third  year,  or  in  both  years,  and  will  receive 
credit  for  one  term  hour  for  work  satisfactorily  done  therein. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  for  regular  students  is  one  hundred  and  five  dol- 
lars a  year,  payable  in  three  installments  of  thirty-five  dollars  each, 
October  1,  January  10,  and  April  1.  A  rebate  of  five  dollars  is  al- 
lowed to  students  who  pay  the  entire  tuition  in  advance  on  October  1. 

Special  students  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each 
hour  of  class-room  work  for  a  half  year. 

The  fee  for  the  course  in  Patent  Law  is  twenty-five  dollars. 


III.    NEW  COURSES  IN  PATENT  LAW. 


The  School  announces  for  1902-3  a  course  in  Patent  Laws,  which 
is  intended  to  furnish  as  thorough  and  detailed  training  in  that  sub- 
ject as  could  be  desired  by  one  about  to  follow  the  practice  of  Patent 
Law  as  a  specialty.  Many  schools  provide,  as  our  own  has  done  this 
year,  a  short  course  consisting  of  a  few  lectures;  but  no  other 
school,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (with  the  exception  of  one  other 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C),  has  yet  attempted  to  furnish  a  course 
lasting  through  the  year  and  capable  of  fitting  the  student  for  imme- 
diate usefulness  in  the  office  of  a  patent  law  practitioner.  That  such 
a  course  is  needed,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Most  young  men  who 
destine  themselves  for  that  branch  of  the  profession  have  hitherto 
gone  directly  into  a  practitioner's  office  without  seeking  a  law- 
school  training,  partly  because  of  the  belief  that  the  study  of  the 
ordinary  branches  of  the  law  is  of  no  service  to  them,  and  partly 
because  no  special  training  in  patent  law  was  offered  in  schools. 
But  it  is  to-day  recognized  by  the  best  practitioners  of  the  patent 
law  that  the  pursuit  of  their  specialty,  like  that  of  any  other,  should 
be  founded  on  a  thorough  general  training  in  the  law,  and  that  the 
omission  of  it  narrows  one's  capacity  to  make  the  best  use  of  his 
knowledge  in  his  specialty.  This  advice  they  are  now  emphatically 
giving.  Accordingly,  it  only  remains  that  the  law  school  shall  do  its 
part  and  provide  that  systematic  training  in  the  specialty  of  Patent 
Law  which  the  subject  is  unquestionably  worthy  of.  The  course  here 
offered  is  therefore  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students 
who,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  two  years'  study  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects,  are  desirous  in  the  third  year  of  preparing  directly 
for  taking  up  the  special  branch  of  Patent  Law.  For  such  students 
the  courses  in  Patent  Law,  Federal  Jurisdiction,  Corporations,  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  and  Constitutional  Law  would  form  a  well-arranged 
group. 

The  course  is  also  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who, 
having  begun  service  in  a  patent  practitioner's  office,  are  feeling  the 
disadvantage  of  lacking  a  systematic  survey  of  their  special  subject 
and  would  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  a  thorough  course  taking  up 
the  various  topics  in  full  detail,  and  including  not  only  a  study  of 
principles  and  of  legal  decisions,  but  also  a  systematic  drill  in  the 
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practical  work  of  patent  soliciting  and  patent  legislation.  There  are 
probably  several  scores  of  such  young  men,  scattered  through  the 
patent  practitioners'  offices  in  Chicago,  and  their  number  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  is  desirable  that  something  should  be  done  on 
their  behalf,  and  on  that  of  many  now  in  other  cities,  who  would 
come  where  they  believed  that  they  could  obtain  systematic  instruction 
in  their  work.  Chicago  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  center  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  manufactures  and  therefore  in  patent  rights; 
and  the  volume  of  patent  litigation  carried  on  in  this  Federal  Cir- 
cuit is  known  to  be  growing  relatively  greater  every  year.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  thorough  training  in  the  subject  of  Patent  Law  should  now 
be  furnished  in  this  city.  There  will  now  be  practitioners  here 
(and  their  number  will  doubtless  increase)  who  would  not  admit  to 
their  service  a  young  man  who  had  not  fitted  himself,  by  the  pursuit 
of  such  a  course,  to  take  up  with  some  fitness  the  work  of  their 
offices. 

With  these  two  main  purposes  in  view,  the  course  has  been 
arranged  in  three  parts,  each  to  be  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the 
Patent  bar  peculiarly  qualified  for  it.  Brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  this  work  have  been  printed  on  p. 
19  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin.  The  arrangement  of  the  course 
is  novel  and  has  been  fixed  after  careful  consideration  of  the  scope 
and  requirements  of  the  subject.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Course  I.  Professor  Linthicum.  Five  or  six  lectures.  General 
Survey  of  Patent  Law,  covering  the  following  topics:  Patentability, 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions,  the  principle  of  Invention, 
negative  rules  of  definition,  the  patent  system  of  the  United  States 
and  history  of  the  statutes,  claims  for  patents,  joint  applications, 
interferences,  the  title  to  patent  rights,  warranty,  assignment,  co- 
ownership,  cancellation,  records,  remedies,  infringement,  general 
considerations  affecting  the  practice  of  patent  law. 

Course  II.  Professor  Dyrenforth.  Twenty  lectures  and  exer- 
cises. Patent  soliciting,  including  introductory  lecture,  drafting  of 
claims  from  dictation,  study  of  Commissioners'  decisions,  prosecu- 
tion of  claims  and  issuing  of  patents,  drafting  of  claims  from  models 
and  drawings,  drafting  of  assignments  and  other  documents,  foreign 
patents,  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  all  matters  connected 
with  the  soliciting  of  patent  rights. 

Course  III.  Professor  Barnett.  Forty  lectures  and  exercises, 
covering  the  following  topics: 

I.  Creation  of  the  Patent  Right.  A.  The  Inventor's  Act:  1.  Art 
or  process;  2.  Invention;  joint  and  sole  inventors;  3.  Novelty;  prior 
knowledge  or  use;   prior  publication;  prior  application;  definition 
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of  priority;  identity  of  anticipating  process  or  machine;  4,  Utility; 
5.  Abandonment,  actual  and  constructive.  B.  The  Government's 
Grant :  1.  Trade  secrets  at  common  law;  2.  Scope  of  the  statutory 
monopoly  as  to  persons  and  territory;  3.  Duration  of  the  patent; 
4.  Patent  right  as  a  property  right ;  5.  Patent  right  as  embodied  in 
the  document  of  grant;  application  and  specification;  construction 
of  the  grant;  disclaimer;  reissue;  extension.  II.  Scope  of  the  Patent 
Right,  as  Determining  Infringement :  1.  Arts  and  processes;  2.  Ma- 
chines and  manufactures;  principle  of  identity  of  operation;  of 
transposition  of  parts;  of  omission  of  ingredients;  of  substitution  of 
equivalents;  of  alteration  of  form;  3.  Compositions  of  matter;  4.  De- 
signs. III.  Transfer  of  the  Patent  Right :  1.  Assignment;  who  may 
assign;  mode  of  assignment;  equitable  assignment;  warranties;  2. 
Grant;  3.  Execution  or  decree;  4.  Bankruptcy;  5.  Death;  6.  Plights 
of  co-owners;  7.  Licenses;  scope;  form;  warranty;  forfeiture;  as- 
signability; estoppel.  IV.  Remedies  and  Procedure :  A.  Jurisdiction; 
State  and  Federal  Courts;  Court  of  Claims;  B.  Parties;  C.  Actions 
at  law;  form  of  action;  declaration  and  plea;  notice;  defenses; 
court  and  jury;  judgment  and  appeal;  D.  Actions  in  equity;  bill- 
plea;  answer;  demurrer;  defenses;  proofs;  decree;  accounting;  in; 
junction;  appeal;  certiorari;  mandate;  E.  Interference  proceedings 
in  courts  and  patent  office.  These  topics  will  be  studied  with  a  col- 
lection of  leading  cases,  and  the  appropriate  documents  will  be 
drafted  and  criticized. 

The  courses  will  be  given  at  the  following  hours :  Courses  I. 
and  II.,  during  the  first  six  or  seven  weeks,  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, five  times  a  week,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  at  11:45-12:45: 
Course  III.,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  May,  three  times  a 
week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  at  4:45-5:45. 

The  course  will  thus  be  slightly  more  than  the  equivalent  of  four 
term  hours  (or  two  hours  a  week  for  a  year);  and  the  fee  for  special 
students  taking  this  course  only  will  be  twenty-five  dollars.  For 
regular  members  of  the  third  year  or  second  year  classes,  no  extra 
fee  will  be  charged.  A  copy  of  the  Patent  Office  Regulations  will  be 
provided  gratis  for  each  member  of  the  class.  The  Library  of  the 
School  contains  the  Patent  Commissioners'  Decisions,  the  Federal 
Reports,  and  other  necessary  material  for  study. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  course  will  accomplish  something  toward 
putting  the  systematic  study  of  Patent  Law  upon  that  high  level  of  a 
scholarly  pursuit  which  it  deserves  to  occupy. 


IV.    NEW  COURSE  IN  LEGAL  TACTICS. 


The  course  of  addresses  on  Legal  Tactics,  announced  in  the 
May  number  of  this  Bulletin,  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  usefulness,  not  only  to  the  advanced  students  in  the  School,  but 
also  to  the  younger  members  of  the  Bar,  whose  attendance  also  is  in- 
vited and  expected;  nor  would  the  course  be  without  value  to  many 
older  members  whose  experience  has  not  happened  to  lead  them  fre- 
quently into  some  of  the  particular  branches  here  to  be  discoursed  of 
by  specialists.  The  following  more  detailed  announcement  has 
already  been  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Bar  who  are  to  give  the 
addresses: 

"i.— OBJECT  OF  THE  COURSE. 
"  Every  branch  of  litigation  requires  in  the  practitioner  an  element 
of  experience  which  is  far  over  and  above  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  is  equally  important  for  effective  work.  There  are  customs 
and  conditions  which  override  or  vary  the  law  in  its  actual  enforce- 
ment; there  are  statutory  clauses  which  have  become  dead  letters, 
and  there  are  also  important  provisions  which  are  not  generally 
known;  there  are  practices  and  expedients  which  are  not  based  upon 
anything  in  print;  and  there  are  tactics  that  are  not  to  be  discovered 
by  any  amount  of  research.  All  these  things  become  known  by  slow 
and  painful  experience  to  the  practitioners  who  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  work  in  special  branches  of  litigation,  and  they  re- 
main unknown  to  others  whose  practice  leads  them  only  occasionally 
in  those  directions.  The  fruits  of  these  special  lines  of  experience 
ought  not  to  perish  with  the  individual;  and  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  have  never  shown  a  selfish  inclination  to  conceal  their 
knowledge  from  each  other  and  to  perpetuate  the  monopoly  of  their 
individual  experiences.  The  object  of  this  course  of  addresses  is  to 
make  this  body  of  unwritten  experiences  available  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration at  the  bar,  and  in  particular  for  the  advanced  students  at  this 
School.  Each  address  is  supposed  to  represent  the  best  attainable 
wisdom  upon  the  chief  points  of  practice  and  tactics  in  some  special 
branch  of  litigation,  and  to  epitomize  the  net  result  of  long  experience 
therein. 

"2.— PLAN  OF  THE  COURSE. 
"The  address  is  not  supposed  primarily  to  expound  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  to  comment  on  the  tactics  and  practice  which  experience 
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shows  are  worth  adopting  in  applying  the  law.  A  knowledge  of  law 
on  the  subject  is  assumed.  Nevertheless,  to  facilitate  a  more  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  address,  each  lecturer  is  requested  to  send  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  School,  one  week  beforehand,  a  list  of  such 
statutes,  decisions  or  chapters  of  treatises,  as  seem  to  him  desirable 
for  prior  perusal  by  those  who  are  interested.  The  lecturer  may 
assume  a  general  knowledge  of  law  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  If  an 
opportunity  is  given  for  questions  and  answers,  it  will  be  appreci- 
ated. No  formal  written  lecture  is  expected  ;  an  informal  address, 
with  or  without  notes,  would  be  appropriate. 

"The  list  of  topics  for  1902-1903  will  include  the  following:  Selec- 
tion and  Management  of  the  Jury;  Mechanics'  Liens;  Municipal 
Ordinances;  Condemnation  Proceedings;  Personal  Injuries;  Cor- 
poration Organization;  Special  Assessments;  Chancery  Practice; 
Office  Organization  and  Management  of  Clients;  Shipping  Practice; 
Suits  Against  Municipal  Corporations;  Examination  of  Witnesses; 
Fire  Insurance;  Criminal  Practice;  Probate  Practice;  Appellate 
Court  Practice;  Mortgage  Foreclosures;  Debt  Collections;  Federal 
Practice;  Brief  and  Argument  Before  Supreme  Court;  Landlord  and 
Tenant;  Justice  Courts;  Conservators  and  Guardians;  General  Tax- 
ation; Public  Records  and  Clerks'  Duties;  and  Trying  a  case  for 
Review  on  Appeal. 

"3.— SCHEDULE. 

"  The  addresses  will  be  given  on  the  following  Monday  evenings, 
commencing  promptly  at  8  o'clock  : 


OCTOBER. 

NOVEMBER. 

DECEMBER. 

JANUARY. 

FEBRUARY. 

MARCH. 

6 

3 

I 

5 

9 

2 

13 

10 

8 

12 

16 

9 

20 

17 

19 

23 

16 

27 

25 

23 

"  Each  lecture  will  be  announced,  with  the  name  of  the  lecturer, 
during  one  week  beforehand  in  the  Daily  Law  Bulletin,  and  will  be 
open  to  all  members  of  the  Bar.  It  is  expected  that  a  stenographic 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  each  evening  will  be  taken,  and  a  copy 
of  this  will  be  furnished  to  the  lecturer." 


The  precise  dates  for  the  several  topics  have  not  yet  been 
arranged,  but  the  following  members  of  the  Bar  have  already 
accepted  appointments  to  the  topics  named  : 

1.  Selection  and  Management  of  the  Jury — W.  J.  Hynes,  Esq. 

2.  Law  Office  Organization  and  Work — M.  Lester  Coffeen, 
Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Tenney,  McConnell,  Coffeen  &  Harding);  Mitchell 
D.  Follansbee,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Follansbee  &  Follansbee). 
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3.  Acquisition  of  a  Clientage  and  Management  of  Clients — 
Thomas  Dent,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Dent  &  Whitman). 

4.  Public  Records  and  Clerks  Duties — Wells  M.  Cook  (Assis- 
tant Corporation  Counsel). 

5.  Mechanics  Liens — Louis  Boisot,  Jr.  (author  of  a  treatise  on 
Mechanics'  Liens). 

6.  Practice  under  Municipal  Ordinances — B.  Frank  Emerich, 
Esq.  (Attorney  for  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health). 

7.  Chancery  Practice — Thomas  Taylor,  Jr.,  Esq.  (Master  in 
Chancery). 

8.  Appellate  Court  Practice — Hon.  Oliver  H.  Horton  (formerly 
judge  of  the  Appellate  Court). 

9.  Probate  Court  Practice — Lessing  Rosenthal,  Esq. 

10.  Personal  Injuries — Samuel  S.  Page,  Esq.  (Attorney  for  the 
City  Railway  Co.);  James  C.  McShane,  Esq. 

11.  Trying  a  Case  with  Reference  to  Appeal  and  Review — 
Charles  B.  Eyer,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  Smoot  &  Eyer). 

1 2.  Suits  Against  Municipal  Corporations — Frank  Hamlin,  Esq. 
(formerly  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel). 

13.  Fire  Insurance — Thomas  Bates,  Esq. 

14.  Criminal  Practice — A.  C.  Barnes,  Esq.  (Assistant  State's 
Attorney).  4 

15.  Organization  of  Corporations — Frank  O.  Lowden,  Esq. 

16.  Special  Assessments — Kenneth  R.  Smoot,  Esq.  (of  the  firm 
of  Smoot  &  Eyer). 

17.  Mortgage  Foreclosures — W.  W.  Case,  Esq. 

18.  Debt  Collections — Carl  R.  Latham,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of 
Alden,  Latham  &  Young). 

19.  fustice  Court  Practice — Robert  N.  Holt,  Esq.  (Justice  of 
the  Peace). 

20.  Landlord  and  Tenant — Albert  Martin,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of 
Taylor  &  Martin). 

21.  General  Taxation — Robert  S.  lies,  Esq. 

The  lecturers  for  the  remaining  topics  will  be  announced  later. 


V.    BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCHES   OF  RECENT 
APPOINTEES  TO  THE  FACULTY. 


The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  University,  since  the  publication  of  the  May  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  to  that  portion  of  the  staff  of  instruction  which  devotes 
itself  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  school : 

Henry  Schofield,  Professor  of  Law,  is  a  native  of  Dudley, 
Massachusetts;  prepared  for  college  at  Nichols  Academy,  in  that 
town;  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1887,  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1890,  with  the  degrees  of 
LL.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  served  for  a  year  as  clerk  in  the  law  office  of 
Messrs.  Herrick  and  Allen,  Chicago;  then  went  for  a  year  to  Wash- 
ington as  assistant  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Aldrich,  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  1892  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  was  later  associ- 
ated in  practice  with  Mr.  Henry  M.  Bacon  ;  from  1900  to  1902  was 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  to  the  City  of  Chicago.  Duringthe  years 
1899-1900  and  1900-1901  he  was  a  lecturer  in  the  John  Marshall  Law 
School,  and  during  1901-1902  he  has  taught  the  subjects  of  Equity  and 
Constitutional  Law  in  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University. 

Frederic  Campbell  Woodward,  Professor  of  Law,  is  a 
native  of  Middletown,  Orange  Co.  N.  Y.,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Law  School  of  Cornell  University  in  1894  ;  in  1895  he  received  at 
Cornell  the  degree  of  LL.  M.,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Real  Property  in  the  Cornell  Summer  Law  School.  For  some  three 
years  he  then  practiced  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  since  1898 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Dickinson  Law  School  at 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
to  the  law  reviews,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  Statutory 
Limitations  of  the  Freedom  of  Contracts,"  American  Law  Review, 
1896 ;  "  Disappearance  of  Degrees  of  Negligence,"  New  York  Law 
Review,  1895;  "Contribution  Between  Joint  Tort  Feasors,"  New 
York  Law  Review,  1895;  "The  Doctrine  of  Divisible  Contracts," 
American  Law  Register,  1899;  "  Impossibility  of  Performance  as  an 
Excuse  for  Breach  of  Contract,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  1901.  He 
also  delivered  the  address  on  John  Marshall  at  the  Marshall  Day 
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exercises  at  the  Dickinson  Law  School  in  1901.  In  1902  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Dickinson  College. 

The  following  appointments  have  also  been  made,  since  the  issue 
of  the  May  number  of  the  Bulletin,  for  the  work  of  specific  courses 
in  the  School : 

Charles  Clarence  Linthicum,  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents, 
is  a  native  of  Illinois  ;  taught  in  Kansas  schools  for  seven  years,  and 
graduated  from  the  Northwestern  University  Law  School  (Union 
College  of  Law)  in  1882.  After  some  years  in  general  practice,  he 
became  interested  in  patent  litigation  ;  reported  for  several  years  all 
the  patent  cases  published  in  the  Federal  Reporter ;  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Patent  Law  Association  of  Chicago  ;  edited  its  journal 
from  1885  to  1900,  and  was  President  of  the  Association  in  1900.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Patent  Law  Association  of  Washington, 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  appeared  as  counsel  in  the  Federal  Courts  in  nearly  every  State 
and  Territory.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Offield,  Towle  & 
Linthicum. 

William  Henry  Dyrenforth,  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patent 
Practice,  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  studied  for  three  years  in  Germany 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Carlsruhe,  taught  for  seven  years  in  Dyrenforth 
College,  Chicago,  of  which  his  father  was  founder  and  principal,  and 
graduated  from  Northwestern  University  Law  School  (Union  College 
of  Law)  in  1882.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  patent  law,  particularly  in  patent  soliciting,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Dyrenforth,  Dyrenforth  &  Lee.  He  has  lectured  on  pat- 
ent law  and  patent  soliciting  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  first  at  the 
Union  College  of  Law  (Northwestern  University),  then  at  the  Kent 
College  of  Law,  and  latterly  at  the  John  Marshall  Law  School. 

Otto  Raymond  Barnett,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Law  of 
Patents,  is  a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  graduated  in  1888  from 
Northwestern  University  Law  School  (Union  College  of  Law).  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Raymond  &  Barnett.  He  was  for 
three  years  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  School 
and  is  now  its  Treasurer.  He  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Patent  Law 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Henry  Clay  Hall,  Lecturer  on  Insurance,  is  a  native  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from  Wabash  College 
in  1895,  an(*  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  Northwestern  University  in 
1897,  obtaining  the  Callaghan  Prize.  He  is  now  attorney  for  the 
Policy-Holders'  Union  of  Chicago. 


VI.  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  PRESIDENT 
JAMES  AND  REAPPOINTED  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  FACULTY. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  Bulletin  were  printed  biographical 
sketches  of  Professor  Hurd,  as  well  as  of  Professors  Greeley,  Fletcher, 
Fuller,  and  J.  H.  S.  Lee,  recent  appointees  to  the  faculty,  and  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  of  the  remaining  recent  appointees.  It  seems  pro- 
per here  to  complete  the  chronicle  with  biographical  sketches  of 
those  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  at  prior  times  appointed  and 
will  continue  to  serve  in  the  school.  The  following  names  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment,  except  those  of  the 
President  and  the  Dean: 

On  February  7,  1902,.  Edmund  Janes  James,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
elected  President  of  the  University,  to  fill  the  vacancy  existing  since 
the  resignation  of  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.,  in  June,  1900;  and 
entered  upon  duties  of  his  office  on  April  1,  1902.  The  career  of  the 
new  president  is  as  follows:  He  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  in 
1855;  graduated  from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  and  pursued 
a  part  of  his  college  course  at  Northwestern  University  and  at  Har- 
vard University,  then  proceeded  to  Germany  for  the  study  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  in  1877  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the 
University  of  Halle.  In  1878  he  was  principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Evanston,  Illinois;  and  in  1879-1882  principal  of  the  Model  High 
School  at  Normal,  Illinois.  At  the  founding  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy,  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  called  to  be  professor 
of  public  finance  and  administration,  and  continued  there  until  1896; 
meanwhile  he  was  also  made  professor  of  political  and  social  science 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1896  he  became  professor  of 
Public  Administration  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  was  also  made 
director  of  its  university  extension  division,  and  until  now  has  con- 
tinued in  those  positions.  Dr.  James,  while  at  the  Wharton  School, 
founded  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,and  has 
been  its  president  since  1889;  f°r  several  years  he  edited  the  Annals 
of  the  Academy.  He  has  been  also  Vice  president  of  the  American 
Economic  Association;  President  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching;  Vice-president  of  the  National  Muni- 
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cipal  League,  and  Vice-president  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library.  Besides  several  score  of  printed  essays  and  scien- 
tific articles,  Dr.  James  has  published  books  and  pamphlets  on  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Modern  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply,"  "  The  Legal 
Tender  Decisions,"  "The  Canal  and  the  Railway,"  "The  Federal 
Constitution  of  Germany,"  u  The  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzer- 
land," "Charters  of  the  City  of  Chicago,"  "The  Government  of  a 
Typical  German  City,"  "The  Education  of  Business  Men  in  Europe," 
and  other  topics. 

As  an  educator  and  administrator  no  university  officer  in  the 
country  has  had  a  broader  experience  than  Dr.  James;  and  his  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,  marks 
him  as  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  post  he  now  fills.  Under  his 
energetic  and  progressive  administration  the  University  is  assured  of 
rapid  improvement  and  extension  in  every  department. 

John  Henry  Wigmore,  Professor  of  Law,  is  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  prepared  for  college  at  the  Urban  Academy  in  that  city, 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1883,  spent  a  year  in  commercial 
business,  and  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1887.  After 
two  years  of  practice  at  the  bar  in  Boston,  he  was  appointed  in  1889 
professor  of  Anglo-American  law  in  the  newly  founded  Fukuzawa 
University  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1893,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  law  in  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  and  has  since  served  in  that  capacity.  He  has  published  the 
following  books:  "Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Railroad  Commission"  (1888);  "The  Australian  Ballot  System" 
(2d  ed.,  1889);  "  Notes  on  Land  Tenure  and  Local  Institutions  in  Old 
Japan "  (1890) ;  "Materials  for  the  Study  of  Private  Law  in  Old 
Japan"  (1892)  ;  "Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  Sixteenth  Edition,  Volume 
One"  (1899);  "Compiled  Examinations  in  Law"  (1900).  He  has 
also,  besides  sundry  articles  in  The  Nation,  Scribners,  and  The 
Century,  published  in  various  legal  periodicals  the  following  articles: 
"Circumstantial  Evidence  in  Poisoning  Cases,"  "Scientific  Books  in 
Evidence,"  "  The  Boycott,"  "  Interference  with  Social  Relations," 
"  The  Story  of  Louisiana  Jurisprudence,"  "  American  Naturalization 
and  the  Japanese,"  "Constitutionality  of  the  Ballot  Acts,"  "The 
Borden  Case,"  "The  Durrant  Case,"  "The  Luetgert  Case,"  "  Analy- 
sis of  Tort  Relations,"  "Tripartite  Division  of  Torts,"  "  History  of 
Responsibility  for  Tortious  Acts,"  "  The  Pledge-Idea  in  Comparative 
Law,"  "  Summary  of  Quasi-Contracts,"  "  History  of  Confessions  in 
Evidence,"  "History  of  Comparison  of  Hands  in  Evidence,"  "His- 
tory of  Quantitative  Rules  of  Evidence,"  "  History  of  Opinion  Rule 
Applied  to  Character,"  "Expert  Opinion  in  Insurance  Cases,"  "Se- 
questration of  Witnesses,"  "  History  of  the  Privilege  Against  Self- 
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Crimination."  He  has  also  delivered  addresses  before  the  Law  Club 
of  Chicago  (on  the  Dreyfus  Case)  and  the  American  Bar  Association 
(on  Legal  Education). 

Lester  Le  Grand  Bond,  Lecturer  on  Trade-Mark  and  Copy- 
right, is  a  native  of  Ravenna,  Ohio,  and  is  by  marriage  a  connection 
of  the  family  of  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Chicago  in  1854. 
Since  1870  his  practice  has  been  exclusively  in  patent,  trade-mark, 
and  copyright  litigation,  and  in  the  American  Bar  Association  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Patents,  Trade- Marks,  and  Copyrights. 
He  has  served  for  numerous  terms  in  the  City  Council  of  Chicago, 
the  State  Legislature,  and  the  Board  of  Education.  He  has  appeared 
in  Federal  litigation  in  almost  every  State,  and  has  been  since  1892 
lecturer  on  Trade-Mark  and  Copyright  in  this  Law  School.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bond  &  Jackson. 

Nathaniel  Clinton  Sears,  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure 
and  Practice,  is  a  native  of  Gallipolis,  Ohio;  prepared  for  college  at 
Elgin  Academy,  Elgin,  Illinois,  of  which  his  father  was  principal; 
spent  a  year  at  Knox  College,  and  then  entered  Amherst  College, 
graduating  in  1875;  studied  for  two  years  in  Germany,  chiefly  at 
Berlin  University,  and  in  1878  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Amherst  College.  He  settled  in  Chicago  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Illinois  in  1878;  in  1893  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Cook  County,  and  in  1900  was  re-elected;  meanwhile, he  was, 
in  1897,  appointed  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Court  for  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  and  in  1900  was  reappointed.  In  1897  ne  received 
from  Northwestern  University  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  and  was 
appointed  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice.  In  April, 
1902,  he  resigned  his  judicial  positions  and  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sears,  Meagher  &  Whitney. 

Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  is  a  native 
of  Chicago,  and  received  from  Yale  University  the  degree  of  A.B.  in 
1894  and  of  A.M.  in  1895;  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1898.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1898,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  American  Treaties  and 
Diplomacy  in  Northwestern  University  Law  School.  He  has  pub- 
lished articles  in  legal  periodicals  on  "The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty" 
and  "The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty." 

Albert  Martin  Kales,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  is  a  native 
of  Chicago,  and  received  from  Harvard  University  the  degrees  of 
of  A.B.  in  1896,  and  LL.B.  in  1899.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Illinois  in  1899,  and  was  appointed  in  1900  Instructor  in  Property  in 
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Northwestern  University  Law  School.  He  has  published  a  volume 
on  "The  Homestead  Law  of  Illinois." 

Samuel  Adams,  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice, 
is  a  native  of  Syracuse,  New  York;  after  a  short  attendance  at  Cor- 
nell University,  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1892,  doing  a  part  of  his  work  in  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  In  1893  he  graduated  from  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois.  In  1899  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bancroft  &  Adams,  and  in  1900  was  ap- 
pointed Instructor  in  Federal  Jurisdiction  and  Suretyship  in  North- 
western University  Law  School. 

Louis  Lee  Dent,  Lecturer  on  General  Practice  and  on  Mort- 
gages, is  a  native  of  Salem,  Missouri;  received  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1889,  and  from  Harvard  University 
in  1893;  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1897 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois,  and  has  practiced  as  attorney 
for  surety  and  mortgage  companies.  In  1898  he  established  a  private 
course  for  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar 
of  Illinois,  and  in  1900  he  was  appointed  to  give  this  course  as  In- 
structor in  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University. 

Robert  Clowry  Chapman,  Lecturer  on  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Companies,  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  and  graduated  from  the 
Law  School  of  Michigan  University  in  1894.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Richardson  &  Chapman  (counsel  for  the  Central  Union 
Telephone  Co.),  and  has  written  articles  on  "Conditions,"  "Laws  Ap- 
plicable to  Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  and  "The  Trial  of  Jesus."  He 
also  has  in  press  a  treatise  on  "Laws  Relating  to  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone Companies."  In  1900  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Northwestern  University  Law  School. 

Charles  George  Little,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  is  a  native 
of  Philadelphia;  prepared  for  college  at  the  Syracuse  High  School, 
Syracuse,  New  York;  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  Amherst 
College  in  1895,  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  1897.  He  has  since  been  associated  in  practice  in  Chicago  with 
Mr.  H.  H.  C.  Miller. 

Charles  Byrd  Elder,  Lecturer  on  Extraordinary  Legal 
Remedies,  and  on  Judgments  and  Auxiliary  Remedies,  is  a  native  of 
Chicago;  graduated  from  Northwestern  University  Law  School  in 
1898;  spent  a  year  in  study  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
same  university,  and  has  since  practiced  in  Chicago,  being  now  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Page  &  Elder;  and  in  1901  was  appointed  a 
Lecturer  in  the  Law  School  on  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies. 
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Mitchell  Davis  Follansbee,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics,  is  a 
native  of  Chicago;  received  from  Harvard  College  in  1892  the  degree 
of  A.B.,  and  from  Northwestern  University  in  1893  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Follansbee  &  Follansbee, 
and  was  appointed  in  March,  1902,  Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics  in  North- 
western University  Law  School.  He  has  published  an  address  on 
"The  English  Lawyer  of  To-day,"  and  other  articles  in  legal 
journals. 


V. 


DENTAL  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  The 
facilities  for  "the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  school  are  unusually 
good.  The  new  location  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  and  instructors. •  The  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  535.  It  is  the 
largest  University  Dental  School  in  the  world. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Dental  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 

VI. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  extensive  courses  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  study  of  Music, and  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  the  profession  as  composers,  theorists,  artists,  teachers,  or 
critics.  It  also  makes  provision  for  the  study  of  Music  as  a  part  of  general  culture 
or  as  an  accomplishment.  It  otters  three  or  four  year  courses  leading  to  an  appro- 
priate degree  in  Music. 

For  further  information,  address  School  of  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

VII. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY 

EVANSTON 

The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  open  to  all  young  men  from  any  evangelical 
church,  who  are  properly  recommended  as  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
offers  a  three  years'  course  arranged  for  classical  graduates  of  approved  colleges, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity;  also  a  four  years' course  open  to 
college  graduates,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Department,  established  to  prepare  men 
for  the  ministry  among  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people,  offers  its  students  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  theological  studies  in  the  English,  Norwegian,  and 
Danish  languages. 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  organized  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  educated  pastors  and  missionaries  among  the  Swedish  population  in  the  United 
States,  offers  a  four  years'  course  in  Divinity. 

For  further  information,  address  the  respective  schools,  Evanston,  Illinois. 


VIII. 
ACADEMY 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  large  variety  of  courses  preparatory  to  college  and  practical  life.  The 
proximity  of  the  college  department  with  its  many  facilities  constitutes  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Academy.  Young  men  and  women  will  find  here  opportunity  to 
prepare  for  any  college  in  the  country. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Academy, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

A  second  Academy,  under  the  name  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  is  maintained 
by  the  University  at  Onarga,  Illinois.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  for  preparing 
for  college  or  technical  schools,  or  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  loca- 
tion in  a  small  town  makes  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  offer  low  rates  of  tuition 
and  board.    An  excellent  commercial  course  is  also  offered  in  this  institution. 

For  further  information,  address  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  Illinois. 


IX. 

PRIVILEGES  ACCORDED  TO  WOMEN 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University  except  the  Medical 
School  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as  men. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  Residence  Halls  for  Women,  address 
Dean  of  Women,  Willard  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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Northwestern  University  consists  of  seven  departments  or  schools.  Four  of 
these  (Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy)  are  located  in  or  near  the  center 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  other  three  (College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  and  the 
Academy),  are  situated  in  Evanston,  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  Chicago,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  city  on  the  north. 

The  College  Campus  is  located  directly  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  city  limits. 

For  general  information  relating  to  the  University  as  a  whole,  general  cata- 
logues, etc.,  address  University  Hall,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

I. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  Bachelor's  degree  in  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture (English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew);  Mathe- 
matics (college  and  advanced);  Science  (Astronomy,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mineralogy,  Geology);  History  (ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern);  Philos- 
ophy, Psychology,  Pedagogy,  Economics  and  Politics,  and  Sociology,  and  other 
subjects  appropriate  to  a  modern  college. 

Numerous  graduate  courses  are  also  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.M.,  and 
in  a  few  subjects  to  that  of  Ph.D. 

Special  advantages  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  this  college  in  the  profes- 
sional schools  of  the  University. 

For  further  information,  address  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Evanston,  Illinois* 

II. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  hos- 
pital and  clinical  facilities  are  especially  good.  This  school  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States  to  take  three  important  steps  in  Medical  education  :  the  enforcement 
of  the  standard  of  preliminary  education,  adoption  of  longer  annual  courses,  and  the 
graded  curriculum. 

It  ranks  fourth  in  attendance  among  University  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
2421  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

III. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  three  years'  course  in  Law  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Special  facilities  are  provided  for  a  thorough  preparation  in  the  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  Law.  The  library  is  adequate  to  all  the  ordinary  needs  of 
the  student,  including  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  while  the  proximity  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute  Library  provides  an  additional  collection  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  which  the  students  are  at  liberty  to  use.  The  students  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  giving  them  that  knowl- 
edge of  Law  which  will  be  indispensable  to  them  wherever  they  may  practice. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Law  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 

IV. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

CHICAGO 

Offers  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  that  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.  The  course  includes  instruction  in  general  Chemistry,  Chemical 
Analysis,  Pharmacy,  Botany,  Microscopy,  Pharmacognosy,  Dispensing,  and  Ana- 
lytical Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  including  Drug  Assaying,  Bacteriology,  and 
Sanitary  Analysis,  It  ranks  first  in  attendance  among  University  Schools  of  Phar- 
macy in  this  country. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  School  of  Phar- 
macy, Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 
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CALENDAR. 


1903. 

September  21,  Monday,  Registration  Day  for  New  Students. 

September  22,  Tuesday,  Registration  Day  for  Applicants  for 

Advanced  Standing. 

September  23,  Wednesday,  Registration  Day  for  Other  Students. 

September  24,  Thursday,  Lectures  Begin. 

November  26,  Thursday;  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  19,  Saturday,  Lectures  Close  for  Christmas  Recess. 


1904. 


January,  4, 

Monday, 

Christmas    Recess    Ends,  Lectures 

Begin. 

January  28, 

Thursday, 

Lectures  Close. 

February  1, 

Monday, 

Examinations  Begin. 

February  6, 

Saturday, 

First  Semester  Ends. 

February  8, 

Monday, 

Second  Semester  Begins. 

February  12, 

Friday, 

Lincoln's  Birthday. 

May  22, 

Saturday, 

Lectures  Close. 

May  27, 

Thursday, 

Examinations  Begin. 

June  17, 

Thursday, 

Commencement. 

REVISED  LIST  OF  THE  FACULTY 
FOR  1903.* 


EDMUND  JANES  JAMES,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 


JOHN  HENRY  WIGMORE, 

(A.M.,  LL. B.,  Harvard  University) 

Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

HARVEY  BOSTWICK  HURD, 

(LL.D.,  Northwestern  University) 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Law. 

NATHANIEL  CLINTON  SEARS, 

(A.M.,  Amherst  College;  LL.D.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 

CHARLES  CHENEY  HYDE, 

(A.M.,  Yale  University;  LL.  B.,  Harvard  University) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law, 

ALBERT  MARTIN  KALES, 
(A.B.,  LL.  B..  Harvard  University) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

SAMUEL  ADAMS, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice. 

JOHN  HENRY  SHELDON  LEE, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Crimes  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. 

CHARLES  GEORGE  LITTLE, 

(A.B.,  Amherst  College;  LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

HENRY  SCHOFIELD, 

(A.M.,LL.B.,  Harvard  University) 
Professor  of  Law. 

LOUIS  MAY  GREELEY, 
(A  B.,  Harvard  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Conveyancing. 

WILLIAM  MEADE  FLETCHER, 
(LL.  B.,  University  of  Virginia) 

Professor  in  the  Law  of  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice. 

*  Arranged,  with  the  exception  of  President  and  Dean,  within  each  group  in 
the  order  of  seniority  of  appointment. 
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LEVI  HARPER  FULLER, 

(B.S.,  Upper  Iowa  University;  LL.  B.,  Iowa  State  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Procedure  and  Practice, 

FREDERIC  CAMPBELL  WOODWARD, 

(A.  M.,  Dickinson  College;  LL.  M.,  Cornell  University) 
Professor  of  Law. 

CHARLES  CLARENCE  LINTHICUM, 
(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents. 

WILLIAM  H.  DYRENFORTH, 
(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patent  Practice. 

OTTO  RAYMOND  BARNETT, 
(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Law  of  Patents. 


LESTER  Le  GRAND  BOND, 

Lecturer  on  Trade-Mark  and  Copyright. 

HON.  PETER  STENGER  GROSSCUP, 

(A.  M.,  Wittenberg  College;  LL.  B.,  Boston  University;  LL.  D.,  Knox  and 
Wittenberg  Colleges;  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals) 
Lecturer  on  I?iternational  Law. 

LOUIS  LEE  DENT, 

(A.  B.,  Harvard  University;  Missouri  University) 
Lecturer  on  Mortgages  and  on  General  Practice. 

CHARLES  BYRD  ELDER, 
(LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Lecturer  on  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies  and  on  fudgments. 

MITCHELL  DAVIS  FOLLANSBEE, 

(A.B.,  Harvard  University;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Lecturer  on  Legal  Ethics. 

HENRY  CLAY  HALL, 

(B.S.,  Wabash  College;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University) 
Lecturer  071  Insurance. 


FREDERIC  BEERS  CROSSLEY, 
(LL.  B.,  Northwestern  University) 

Secretary  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the  Faculty. 


REVISED  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  1903. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Contracts — Three  hours  a  week.   Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts. 

Professor  Woodward. 
Torts  —  Three  hours  a  week.    Ames'  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

Professor  Wigmore. 
Property  (7)  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  I,  II.    (Personal  property;  tenures  and  estates  in  real  property; 
fixtures,  profits,  easements,  covenants  running  with  land,  rents.) 

Professor  Kales. 
Common  Law  Pleading  and  Procedure  —  Two  hours  a  week. 
Ames'  Cases  on  Pleading;  Andrews'  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

Professor  Adams. 
Crimes  and  Cri?ninal  Procedure  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Beale's 
Cases  on  Criminal  Law.  Professor  Lee. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Contracts  (continued)  —  Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Woodward. 
Torts  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Wigmore. 
Property  (/)  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 
Common  Law  Pleading  and  Procedure  (continued)  —  One  hour 
a  week.    Lectures  and  practical  exercises.       Professor  Adams. 

Master  and  Servant  in  Tort — One  hour  a  week.  Wambaugh's 
Cases  on  Agency.  Professor  Wigmore. 

Damages  —  One  hour  a  week.    Beale's  Cases  on  Damages. 

Professor  Schofield. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Evidence  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidence, 
2d  edition.  Professor  Wigmore. 

Trusts  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts. 

Professor  Woodward. 
Agency  —  Two  hours  a  week.   WTambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

Professor  Little. 
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Commercial  Paper — Three  hours  a  week.  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills 
and  Notes.  Professor  Hyde. 

Equity  (I) —  Torts.  Three  hours  a  week.  Keener's  Cases  on 
Equity,  Vol.  I.  Professor  Schofield. 

Property  (II) —  Two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  Ill,  IV.  (Acquisition  of  real  property  inter  vivos,  including 
deeds,  covenants,  etc.;  devolution  of  property  at  death,  including 
descent,  wills,  administration,  etc.)  Professor  Kales. 

Equity  Pleading  and  Procedure  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Fletcher 
on  Equity  Pleading;  and  practical  exercises. 

Professor  Fletcher. 

Persons  (Domestic  Relations)  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Smith's  Cases 
on  Persons.  %  Professor  Kales. 

Extraordinary  Legal  Remedies  (Mandamus,  Quo  Warranto, 
Habeas  Corpus,  etc.)  —  One  hour  a  week.  Mr.  Elder. 

SECOND  TERM. 

Evidence  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  W^igmore. 
Property  (II)  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 
Equity  (II)  —  Specific  Performance,  etc.    Three  hours  a  week. 
Keener's  Cases  on  Equity,  Vol.  II.  Professor  Schofield. 

[Given  in  1903-1904  and  alternate  years.] 
Equity  (III)  —  Sundry  Topics.   Three  hours  a  week.  Keener's 
Cases  on  Equity,  Vol.  III.  Professor  Schofield. 

[Omitted  in  1903-1904  and  alternate  years.] 
Bankruptcy  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Williston's  Cases  on  Bank- 
ruptcy. Professor  Woodward. 

Quasi- Contracts  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Keener's  Cases  on  Quasi- 
Contracts.  Professor  Woodward. 

Sales  of  Personalty  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Williston's  Cases  on 
Sales.  Professor  Woodward. 

Carriers  —  Three  hours  a  week.  McClain's  Cases  on  Carriers; 
Beale's  Cases  on  Carriers.  Professor  Hyde. 

[Omitted  in  1903-1904  and  alternate  years.] 
Admiralty  and  Marine  Insurance  —  Three  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Hyde. 
[Given  in  1 903-1904  and  alternate  years.] 
Judgments  and  Auxiliary  Legal  Remedies  (Attachment,  Garnish- 
ment, Execution,  etc.)  —  One  hour  a  week.   Rood's  Cases  on  Attach- 
ments and  Judgments.  Mr.  Elder. 

Insurance  {Fire  and  Life) — Two  hours  a  week.  Wambaugh's 
Cases  on  Insurance.  Mr.  Hall. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

FIRST  TERM. 

Corporations  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Smith's  Cases  on  Corpora- 
tions. Professor  Little. 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  Illinois  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sears. 
International  Law  (I)  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Scott's  Cases  on 
International  Law.  Professor  Hyde. 

Suretyship  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Ames'  Cases  on  Suretyship. 

Professor  Little. 
Constitutional  Law  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Thayer's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.  Professor  Schofield. 

Jurisdiction  of  Federal  Courts  —  One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Schofield. 
Property  (III)  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  V,  VI.    (Conditional  and  future  interests;  restraints  on  aliena- 
tion;  fraudulent  transfers;   registration  of  deeds;  conversion  and 
election;  joint  ownership;  curtesy  and  dower;  homestead.) 

Professor  Kales. 
Conveyancing — One  hour  a  week.    Drafting  exercises,  study  of 
selected  abstracts,  and  lectures  on  practice. 

Professor  Greeley. 
Co7iflict  of  Laws  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Beale's  Cases  on  Conflict 
of  Laws.  Professor  Hyde. 

Mortgages  —  Two  hours  a  week.    Kirchwey's  Cases  on  Mortgages. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Code  Pleading  and  Procedure  —  One  hour  a  week.  Cases  on 
Code  Pleading.  Professor  Woodward. 

Practice  Court — Two  hours  a  week,  at  a  single  session.  Causes 
prepared  and  conducted  through  all  details  of  litigation,  by  students 
as  attorneys  and  counselors,  under  the  direction  of  a  professor  as 
judge.  Professor  Fuller. 

*  Patents  of  Invention  (I)  —  General  survey.    Five  lectures. 

Professor  Linthicum. 
Parts  II  and  III  will  not  be  given,  unless  at  least  twenty  special 
students  apply  for  them  before  October  15. 

(//)  —  Patent   Soliciting.    Twenty  lectures,  with  practical 

exercises.  Professor  Dyrenforth. 

{Ill)  —  Patent  Law  and  Practice.    Forty  lectures. 

Professor  Barnett. 

*  These  three  form  a  single  course;  the  first  part  is  open  to  all  students;  the 
second  and  third  parts  are  open  to  students  of  the  second  and  third  years,  and  to 
special  students,  but  cannot  be  taken  separately.  The  number  of  lectures  is  equiva- 
lent to  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year,  and  work  in  the  course  will  therefore  be 
credited  as  four  term  hours. 
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SECOND  TERM. 

Corporations  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Little. 
Procedure  and  Practice  in  Illinois  (continued) —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Sears. 
Constitutional  Law  (continued) — Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Schofield. 
Conveyancing  (continued)  —  One  hour  a  week. 

Professor  Greeley. 
Conflict  of  Laws  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Hyde. 
Practice   Court  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week,  at  a  single 
session.  Professor  Fuller. 

Patents  of  Invention  (continued).  Professor  Barnett. 

Property  (III)  (continued)  —  Two  hours  a  week. 

Professor  Kales. 
International  Law  (II) — American  Treaties   and  Diplomacy; 
topics  for  research.    Two  hours  a  week.  Professor  Hyde. 

Municipal  Corporations  —  Two  hours  a  week.  Smith's  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.  Professor  Schofield. 

Partnership — Two  hours  a  week.    Ames'  Cases  on  Partnership. 

Professor  Little. 

The  total  number  of  term  hours  offered  for  selection  in  this  cur- 
riculum is  one  hundred  and  eleven,  the  equivalent  of  nearly  fifty-six 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  The  courses  being  graded  as  care- 
fully as  possible  between  the  three  year-groups,  no  first-year  student 
may  take  courses  in  the  second  or  third  year-groups  without  special 
permission ;  and  no  second  year  student  may  take  courses  in  the  third- 
year  group  (except  Constitutional  Law  and  Patents  of  Invention) 
without  special  permission ;  and  a  third-year  student  taking  the 
courses  of  Conveyancing  and  Property  III  must  already  have  taken 
the  courses  of  Property  I  and  II.  But  any  regular  student  may  take 
any  course  offered  in  the  group  of  the  year  for  which  he  is  entered,  or 
any  course  not  already  taken  by  him  in  a  preceding  year. 

COURSES  OF  LECTURES  NOT  COUNTING  FOR  A  DEGREE. 

Trade-Marks  and  Copyrights  —  Six  lectures.  Mr.  Bond. 

General  Review  —  Five  hours  a  week  for  a  month;  given  twice,  in 
September  and  April,  prior  to  the  State  examination  for  admission 
to  the  bar.  Mr.  Dent. 

International  Law  and  Policy  —  One  or  more  lectures. 

Judge  Grosscup. 

Legal  Ethics  —  Five  lectures.  Mr.  Follansbee. 
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SPECIAL  TRAINING  IN  LEGAL  WRITING  AND  SPEAKING 
AND  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  LAW. 

In  addition  to  the  systematic  instruction  in  the  body  of  the  law,  as 
represented  in  the  foregoing  curriculum,  an  effort  is  made  to  provide 
adequate  training  in  the  practical  use  of  legal  knowledge  and  discip- 
line, as  well  as  in  certain  important  details  of  legal  writing  and 
speaking,  which  help  materially  to  equip  the  accomplished  lawyer. 
The  various  branches  of  work  directed  to  this  end  are  as  follows: 

1.  Pleadings  —  In  the  courses  on  Common  Law  Pleading,  Code 
Pleading,  and  Equity  Pleading,  in  addition  to  the  systematic  course 
of  study,  the  student  is  given  exercises  in  the  drafting  of  the  various 
kinds  of  pleadings. 

2.  Conveyancing —  In  the  course  on  conveyancing  the  chief  ma- 
terial of  the  work  consists  in  a  series  of  selected  abstracts  of  title, 
some  twenty-five  in  all,  representing  the  greatest  variety  of  docu- 
ments and  proceedings  involving  property  rights.  A  separate  copy 
of  each  abstract  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  the  various  matters  of  form 
and  substance  from  the  conveyancer's  point  of  view.  Thorough 
work  in  this  course  ought  to  equip  the  student  as  a  practical  con- 
veyancer at  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  his  profession.  No  one 
may  take  this  course  who  has  not  already  taken  the  courses  Prop- 
erty I  and  II. 

3.  Practice  Court —  In  the  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Pro- 
cedure and  Practice  a  systematic  and  detailed  survey  is  taken  of  the 
rules  of  law.  In  the  Practice  Court  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the 
third-year  students  to  become  practically  familiar  with  these  rules 
by  the  personal  application  of  them  in  litigation  managed  by  the 
student  himself.  The  Court's  sessions  are  held  weekly,  on  Thurs- 
day evenings,  for  two  hours.  During  each  session  from  one  to  three 
cases  are  tried,  with  and  without  a  jury;  and  other  cases  are  dis- 
posed of  in  various  aspects.  In  the  mean  time,  between  the  sessions* 
numbers  of  causes  are  being  prepared  and  advanced  from  stage 
to  stage  by  the  student-attorneys  in  charge.  While  the  proceed- 
ings are  dispatched,  at  the  hearings,  by  the  respective  attorneys, 
all  other  members  of  the  class  are  required  to  attend  and  make 
notes  and  reports  of  the  work  being  done,  so  that  each  one  obtains 
some  benefit  also  from  what  is  done  in  his  presence  by  others. 
A  faithful  observance  of  the  work  of  this  course  ought  to  give  the 
graduate  such  an  experience  in  using  his  legal  knowledge  as  will 
assist  him  materially  to  start  in  his  profession  with  greater  readiness 
and  practical  facility.  The  systematic  pursuit  of  such  work  under 
an  experienced  instructor  obtains  for  the  student  the  same  results 
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as  a  period  of  desultory  service  in  a  law  office,  and  is  more  econom- 
ical in  time  and  more  thorough  and  accurate  in  quality.  A  copy 
of  the  printed  Rules  of  the  Practice  Court  will  be  mailed  to  any 
one  upon  request. 

4.  Legal  Tactics  —  In  1902-1903,  on  every  Monday  evening  until 
April,  an  address  was  given,  by  some  well-known  member  of  the 
Bar,  upon  some  topic  of  practice  in  which  he  had  had  special  experi- 
ence, and  in  which  the  communication  of  personal  experience  was 
of  special  value  as  a  guide  to  others.  This  course  was  of  particular 
value  to  young  practitioners  already  at  the  Bar,  and  will  be  repeated 
in  1903-1904,  with  some  variations.  The  Bulletin  for  February,  1903, 
contained  two  of  these  addresses,  selected  as  typical;  the  current 
number  contains  a  third. 

5.  Public  Speaking — The  function  of  a  lawyer,  as  the  persuasive 
adviser  and  leader  of  men,  needs  for  its  development  some  training 
in  oral  argument  and  debate,  use  of  the  voice,  conduct  of  meetings, 
and  the  like.  Such  a  course  of  training  was  offered  in  1902-1903, 
in  the  following  three  parts: 

(a)  Argument  and  Debate.  An  exercise  of  two  hours  once  in 
two  weeks  through  the  first  term,  conducted  by  Professor  J.  Scott 
Clark,  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

(b)  Voice  Training.  An  exercise  of  one  hour  once  a  week  through 
the  first  term,  in  a  class  of  two  sections,  meeting  alternately,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Dennis,  of  the  Cumnock  School  of  Oratory. 

(c)  Parliamentary  Practice.  An  exercise  of  one  hour,  once  a  week 
through  the  first  term,  conducted  by  Professor  Joseph  W.  Robert, 
of  the  Robert  School  of  Parliamentary  Law. 

This  course  in  Public  Speaking  will  be  open  to  all  students. 
The  Towle  Prizes  are  open  only  to  students  who  take  the  course 
in  Public  Speaking. 

6.  Thesis — It  is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  to  encourage  original 
research  by  students.  Any  member  of  the  third -year  class  may 
therefore  obtain  credit  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  term  hours 
by  presenting  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  legal  topic  approved 
by  a  member  of  the  Faculty  before  December  1st.  The  thesis  must 
be  presented  on  or  before  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  student 
expects  to  graduate;  it  must  be  printed  on  the  typewriter  or  other- 
wise, and  is  to  be  kept  permanently  in  the  school.  The  work  should 
be  begun  not  later  than  December.  The  Lee  prize  is  awarded  for 
the  best  thesis. 

7.  Moot  Courts  and  Briefs —  For  the  purpose  of  training  students 
in  the  independent  investigation  of  legal  questions,  and  in  the  prep- 
arations of  briefs,  Moot  Courts  are  held  weekly  from  October  to  April. 
Each  member  of  the  second-year  class  is  required  to  take  part  as  coun- 
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sel  at  least  three  times,  and  to  sit  as  judge  in  other  cases.  The  Courts 
are  conducted  by  means  of  clubs,  which  select  their  own  members. 
A  professor  presides  at  each  session.  Credit  for  one  term  hour 
is  given  for  work  satisfactorily  done  therein. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  for  regular  students  is  one  hundred  and  five  dollars 
a  year,  payable  in  three  installments  of  thirty-five  dollars  each,  October 
ist,  January  ioth,  and  April  ist.  A  rebate  of  five  dollars  is  allowed 
to  students  who  pay  the  entire  tuition  in  advance  on  October  ist. 

Special  students  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each 
hour  of  class-room  work  for  a  half  year.  The  fee  for  the  course 
in  Patent  Law  is  twenty-five  dollars. 

PRIZES. 

1.  The  Towle  Prizes. — A  first  prize  of  $100,  and  a  second  prize  of 
$50,  the  gift  of  Henry  Sargent  Towle,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Law 
School  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
members  of  the  class  of  Professors  Robert  and  Dennis,  who  shall,  in 
public  competition  at  the  completion  of  the  course  in  public  speak- 
ing, be  adjudged  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the  course. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  thirty  candidates  entering  the  pre- 
liminary competition  a  third  prize  will  probably  be  offered. 

These  prizes  are  open  only  to  those  who  take  the  course  of  train- 
ing under  Professors  Robert  and  Dennis. 

In  1902-1903  the  Towle  Prize  was  awarded  to  Amos  Strickland,  of 
the  first  year  class. 

2.  The  Lee  Prize. — A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  the  gift  of  Blewett 
Lee,  Esq.,  formerly  professor  in  the  School,  will  be  awarded  in 
1902-1903,  to  that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  presents  the 
best  thesis;  but  the  Faculty  reserve  the  right  not  to  award  this  prize 
if  no  thesis  should  be  presented  having  sufficient  merit  to  justify  this 
distinction. 

3.  The  Callaghan  Prize. — A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in  books,  to  be 
selected  from  their  own  publications,  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Callaghan 
and  Company,  of  Chicago,  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  member 
of  the  graduating  class  having  the  best  record  in  scholarship  for  the 
entire  course. 

In  1902  the  Callaghan  Prize  was  awarded  to  Charles  Yoe  Free- 
man, A.B.,  of  Chicago. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
Persons  applying  for  admission  as  regular  students  must 
answer  the  following  requirements : 
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[.    Age — They  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2.  Preliminary  Education — A  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have 
a  preliminary  general  education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school.    For  the  proof  of  such  education  required,  see  page  42. 

3.  Time  of  Entrance — No  applicant  not  coming  from  another 
law  school  will  be  admitted  to  the  first-year  class  after  the  second 
week  in  January,  for  the  reason  that  the  courses  of  study  are  carefully 
graded,  and  an  acquaintance  with  earlier  courses  is  necessary  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  later  ones.  Those  who  do  not  enter  by  the  beginning 
of  January  cannot  work  with  profit  to  themselves,  and  are  a  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  others.  All  students  intending  to  enter  the  school 
are  strongly  urged  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  dis- 
advantage of  delay  is  great,  especially  to  students  who  intend  to 
practice  law  in  Illinois. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 
The  requirements  in  regard  to  advanced  standing  are 
explained  under  the  title  "  Degrees." 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  not  desiring  to  be  candidates  for  a  degree  may 
pursue  one  or  more  courses  as  special  students,  provided  they 
are  qualified  to  pursue  such  courses  to  advantage.  They  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  all  work  done,  and  they  may  at  any 
time  enter  as  candidates  for  a  degree,  provided  they  are  quali- 
fied under  the  above  requirements.  No  special  student  may 
take  more  than  twenty-five  term-hours  of  work  in  one  year 
without  special  permission  from  the  Dean. 

DEGREES. 

All  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  general  University  Com- 
mencement. On  this  occasion  all  candidates  for  degrees  are 
required  to  present  themselves  in  person,  the  Oxford  cap  and 
gown  being  worn  as  the  official  dress. 

I.      BACHELOR  OF  LAWS. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  conferred  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  upon  students  who  are  recom- 
mended therefor  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School.  Such  students 
will  be  recommended  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty, 
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are  of  fit  character  and  have  complied  with  the  following 
requirements : 

I.  Attendance — Regular  attendance  for  three  years  is  required 
of  all  students  with  the  following  exceptions: 

1.  Students  who  have  studied  law  for  one  year,  either  in  a 
college,  a  law  school,  or  an  attorney's  office,*  may  obtain  a  degree 
in  two  years;  but  students  who  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
because  of  studies  pursued  in  an  attorney's  office  must  pass  all  of  the 
examinations  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  this  school  before  apply- 
ing for  a  degree. 

2.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  two  years'  study  in 
a  law  school  in  good  standing  may  obtain  a  degree  in  one  year. 

3.  Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  one  year's  study 
in  a  law  school  in  good  standing,  and  who  have  also  studied  law  for 
one  year  either  in  a  college,  a  law  school,  or  an  attorney's  office,* 
may  become  candidates  for  a  degree  in  one  year  by  obtaining  special 
permission  from  the  Dean. 

II.  Registration  —  Candidates  for  a  degree  must  register  for  work 
amounting  to  at  least  ten  hours  a  week  for  each  year. 

III.  Course  of  Study  —  All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  pass  ex- 
aminations in  courses  amounting  to  sixty  term-hours  (the  equivalent 
of  courses  of  study  of  ten  hours  a  week  for  three  years);  provided 
that  in  reckoning  the  required  number  of  term-hours  required  for 
graduation  there  must  be  included  at  least  ten  hours  of  work  in  each 
term  of  the  third  year.  But  persons  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  two-years'  course  of  study  in  a  law  school  in  good  standing 
will  be  excused  from  one-half  of  the  examinations  above  required. 

Persons  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  less  than  two  years' 
study  of  law  in  a  college  or  law  school  in  good  standing,  may  be 
given  credit  for  this  work  and  be  excused  from  these  examinations 
to  such  extent  as  shall  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Dean. 
The  specific  subjects  in  which  such  credit  may  be  given  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  admission. 

Four  grades  are  given  for  work  done.  The  grades  are  as  follows: 
A,  excellent;  B,  satisfactory;  C,  unsatisfactory;  D,  failure.  A  student 
may  not  count  a  course  in  which  he  obtains  grade  C,  except  he  obtain 
grade  A  in  another  course  or  courses  of  equivalent  amount;  and 
except  that  he  may  count  courses  in  which  he  obtains  grade  C  to  the 
extent  of  one-sixth  of  the  total  work  required  to  be  done  by  him  in 
this  School  for  graduation. 

*  Beginning  with  1904,  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  study  in  an 
attorney's  office. 
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II.     master's  DEGREE. 

The  Master's  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Let- 
ters will  be  conferred  under  the  following  conditions: 

A  graduate  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  this  Uni- 
versity, or  of  some  other  in  which  the  requirements  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Letters  are 
equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  the  same  degree  at  this 
University,  may  obtain  the  Master's  degree  at  the  same  time 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  by  pursuing,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts,  advanced  work  in 
subjects  approved  by  that  Faculty,  and  obtaining  credit  in 
such  work  to  the  amount  of  twelve  semester-hours;  and  by 
presenting  a  thesis  on  an  approved  topic.  The  courses  of 
study  may,  in  part  or  entirely,  deal  with  legal  subjects;  but 
courses  of  legal  study,  in  order  to  count  for  the  degree,  must 
be  (a)  of  an  advanced  nature;  (b)  not  otherwise  counted  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  (c)  pursued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School.  Students 
in  law,  intending  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  de- 
gree, must  register  for  the  same  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  in  the  Law  School  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  October  of  the  year  in  which  they  expect  to  graduate, 
and  must  pay  the  diploma  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The  Master's 
degree  is  open  upon  the  same  terms  to  graduates  of  the  Law 
School  who  register  before  the  October  next  following  the 
completion  of  their  professional  course. 

The  following  subjects  have  been  approved  by  the  Faculty 
of  Liberal  Arts,  and  work  therein  may  be  counted  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree:  Constitutional  Law,  International  Law,  Adminis- 
trative Law,  Roman  Law,  Jurisprudence,  Legal  History. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Six  assistant  librarians  and  monitors  are  appointed  annually. 
These  receive  free  tuition  in  compensation  for  their  services. 
Applications  for  appointment  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Law  School. 


CORPORATION  BY-LAWS.* 

Corporation  by-laws  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  regulations, 
ordinances,  and  rules  adopted  by  a  corporation  for  its  own  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  American  definition  of  the  word.  In  the  English 
reports  it  means  what  we  term  municipal  ordinances.  You  must 
be  careful  in  your  studies  to  remember  this  meaning  as  used  in 
the  English  cases. 

To-night  I  am  speaking  from  the  American  point  of  view. 

It  is  an  inherent  right  in  every  corporation  to  enact  by-laws. 
Blackstone  says  that  that  right  goes  back  to  the  Roman  law  and 
the  Twelve  Tables.  Usually  in  the  statutes  regarding  corporations 
it  is  provided  that  the  corporation  may  pass  by-laws.  But  without 
that  the  corporation  has  an  inherent  right  to  enact  by-laws,  whether 
it  is  so  specified  in  the  charter  or  not. 

In  this  State  it  may  enact  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  State,  and  this  is  the  right  given  generally  in  any  case.  This 
right  is  the  right  to  enact  reasonable  by-laws. 

Some  corporations  have  what  they  call  a  constitution.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  charter,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  corporations  is  regarded 
as  somewhat  more  safe  than  by-laws.  Really,  however,  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  by-laws,  under  another  name.  The  charter  is  really 
the  constitution  of  the  corporation.  Anything  provided  after  that 
is  in  effect  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  code  of  by-laws.  Therefore 
such  constitutions  as  that  of  the  Royal  Arcanum  are  really  by-laws, 
not  a  constitution  as  named. 

By-laws  may  be  distinguished  from  municipal  ordinances,  because 
the  latter  are  binding  upon  everybody  within  the  municipality,  regard- 
less of  who  they  are,  while  the  corporation  by-laws  are  binding  only 
by  consent,  that  is,  upon  those  who  by  express  or  implied  consent 
have  agreed  to  them.  They  are  of  permanent  use  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  corporate  affairs.  For  example,  a  street  car  company 
adopts  a  code  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  its  drivers  and 
motormen.  These  rules  are  not  by-laws  for  the  direction  of  the 
company  itself. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  corporation  should  have  by-laws.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  important  that  they  should  have.  Many  small  cor- 
porations are  organized  without  them,  but  sooner  or  later  they  are 
apt  to  get  into  trouble.    An  illustration  occurred  in  my  practice 

*  An  address  delivered  in  the  course  on  Legal  Tactics,  Monday  evening, 
October  13,  1902. 
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some  years  ago.  It  was  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  private  busi- 
ness which  he  incorporated,  made  himself  and  two  clerks  the  three 
directors,  and  started  in  doing  business  as  a  corporation  without 
by-laws.  Things  went  along  for  a  year  or  two,  business  began  to 
lose,  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  profitable,  and  wanted  to  sell 
it.  He  had  nothing  left  but  his  stock  of  goods.  He  was  not  the 
corporation,  and  could  not  sell  the  entire  corporation  himself,  the 
clerks  had  gone,  he  had  no  board  of  directors,  and  he  was  thoroughly 
helpless.  Had  he  had  by-laws,  he  might  have  called  the  directors 
together,  filled  vacancies,  and  given  authority  to  sell.  He  sold  at  a 
very  great  sacrifice  because  of  the  cloud  upon  the  title  which  he 
conveyed.  This  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  a  corporation  without 
by-laws.    It  is  in  a  very  helpless  and  unsafe  condition. 

There  are  a  good  many  matters  in  the  Illinois  statutes  which 
should  be  regulated  by  by-laws.  Directors  should  be  provided 
for  by  the  by-laws;  vacancies  in  the  directors  should  be  filled  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws.  If  you  have  no  by-laws  you  have 
no  way  of  doing  these  things. 

The  adoption  of  by-laws  is  the  next  point  I  wish  to  speak  of. 
They  are  ordinarily  in  writing.  Some  old  English  cases  show  that 
they  may  be  in  custom,  not  in  writing.  This  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  very  rare  at  the  present  day,  for  to-day  most  corporations  have 
their  by-laws  in  writing.  Certainly  they  ought  to  be  in  writing. 
Some  statutes  provide  that  they  shall  be  under  seal.  This  is  not 
the  law  in  Illinois.  Sometimes  it  is  required  that  they  be  recorded. 
Ordinarily  under  most  statues  it  is  sufficient,  if  the  corporation  adopt 
by-laws,  to  place  them  on  the  minutes.  This  is  the  natural  place 
for  them. 

The  next  question  is,  who  should  adopt  them.  In  the  absence 
of  statutory  or  charter  provision,  they  must  be  adopted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  the  stockholders.  But  in  some  States,  as  in 
Illinois,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  be  adopted  by  the  directors. 
In  Colorado  they  may  be  by  the  directors,  but  if  not,  then  by  the 
corporation.  So  the  first  thing  to  find  out  is  what  body  passes  the 
by-laws.  If  the  right  is  given  to  the  directors,  then  the  stockholders 
have  no  right  to  do  it.  However,  the  law  looks  at  the  essential 
instead  of  the  external;  and  where  the  same  persons  are  both  direct- 
ors and  stockholders,  and  they  meet  and  adopt  by-laws,  they  will 
be  held  valid  and  binding  by-laws,  although  they  misnamed  them- 
selves. This  has  occurred  in  two  cases  where  they  were  held  good. 
In  the  same  way  where  the  directors  were  present  at  a  stockhold- 
ers' meeting,  and  agreed  to  them,  that  was  held  good  where  the 
right  to  pass  them  rested  with  the  directors.  There  are  two  excep- 
tions in  this  State  to  the  rule  of  the  directors  passing  the  by-laws. 
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These  exceptions  are  railroad  corporations  and  building  and  loan 
associations.  These  must  be  adopted  by  the  corporations  them- 
selves, and  they  must  be  recorded. 

It  has  been  held,  moreover,  that  by-laws  may  be  adopted  by  rati- 
fication. A  case  arises  sometimes  like  this,  where  a  savings  bank 
has  printed  in  its  pass-book  a  code  of  by-laws  which  they  never 
have  formally  adopted,  but  they  have  acted  on  them  and  repre- 
sented them  as  the  by-laws,  and  they  will  be  held  to  be  their 
by-laws  by  ratification.  The  proper  way,  however,  is  to  put  them 
in  the  minutes. 

The  directors  or  stockholders  may  adopt  by-laws  at  any  regular 
meeting,  and  a  quorum  only  is  necessary.  The  entire  corporation 
need  not  be  present.  The  general  rule  is,  as  you  are  aware,  that 
corporations  can  perform  a  corporate  act  only  in  the  State  in  which 
they  are  chartered.  Adoption  of  by-laws  is  a  corporate  act,  so  that 
the  by-laws  cannot  be  adopted  outside  of  the  State.  This  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  to-day,  because  in, many  cases  corporations  are 
being  chartered  under  the  laws  of  other  States  than  our  own,  especially 
in  New  Jersey.  I  know  of  one  case  where  an  Illinois  corporation 
adopted  by-laws  in  New  York,  and  they  were  held  to  be  not  good. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  the  subject  matter  of  by-laws.  There 
are  four  general  rules  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  by-laws. 
First,  they  must  conform  to  the  law.  Second,  they  must  conform 
to  the  charter.  Third,  they  must  be  reasonable.  Fourth,  they  must 
be  germane  to  the  object  for  which  the  corporation  is  organized. 

Taking  them  up  in  order,  they  must  first  conform  to  the  law, 
not  only  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  organized,  but  also  the 
common  law,  the  law  of  the  United  States;  and,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  corporation,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  state.  A  by-law  taking  away  property  without  due 
process  of  law  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Second,  they  must  conform  to  the  charter.  This  is  to  the  cor- 
poration what  the  Constitution  is  to  the  State,  and  the  by-laws  are 
similar  to  the  statues.  So,  therefore,  the  by-laws  must  obey  the 
charter.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule,  however,  and  that 
is  where  the  charter,  which  is  ordinarily  drawn  by  the  corporators 
themselves,  and  frequently  contains  illegal  provisions.  In  this  case 
they  must  bow  to  the  law  of  the  State. 

Third,  they  must  be  reasonable.  In  that  respect  the  same  rule 
applies  that  applies  to  ordinances  of  municipalities.  They  must 
be  reasonable,  or  they  are  not  binding  upon  the  members  of  the 
corporation.  This  is  really  a  provision  of  the  common  law,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  the  books  as  to  what  are  unrea- 
sonable by-laws.    It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule 
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Sometimes  the  same  by-law  is  reasonable  in  one  jurisdiction  and 
unreasonable  in  another.  One  queer  case  is  that  of  a  by-law  pro- 
viding for  treating  the  members  of  the  corporation  to  dinner  at  the 
expense  of  the  officers,  and  that  was  held  void. 

Special  provisions  of  the  by-laws.  Of  course  the  attorney  draw- 
ing the  by-laws  will  first  go  through  the  statute  book  and  see  every 
reference  made  to  the  by-laws  in  the  statutes,  and  take  care  that 
his  by-laws  do  cover  all  these  points.  You  will  not  find  in  Illinois 
that  these  provisions  are  grouped  together  in  one  place.  They  are 
scattered  around  and  are  pretty  well  hidden  away.  You  must  look 
well  for  all  of  them.  One  of  the  most  important  provisions  treated 
in  the  by-laws  is  the  question  of  stockholders'  meetings.  These  must 
be  held,  and  the  by-laws  should  provide  when  they  should  be  held, 
giving  a  time,  place,  and  provision  for  notice,  unless  the  statute 
does  it.  When  the  statute  does  this  then  of  course  the  by-laws 
need  not;  but  if  they  do  then  they  must  only  repeat  the  statute, 
except  that  they  may  give  longer  notice,  but  not  less  than  the 
statute  provides. 

Provisions  for  general  meetings  and  special  meetings;  how  these 
may  be  called.  This  is  provided  for  by  statute  in  this  State.  The 
by-laws  might  provide  that  a  smaller  number  of  stockholders  should 
call  a  meeting,  or  that  the  president  may  call.  In  drawing  the 
by-laws  you  must  of  course  consult  your  client's  wishes  in  the  mat- 
ter. When  by-laws  provide  that  a  meeting  shall  be  held  upon 
a  certain  day  of  the  month,  it  is  always  well  to  put  in  a  provision 
that  if  the  day  mentioned  falls  upon  Sunday  the  meeting  may  occur 
upon  the  succeeding  day. 

In  drawing  by-laws  for  a  corporation,  where  it  is  a  small  one,  you 
must  remember  that  they  won't  have  an  attorney  at  each  meeting, 
so  the  by-laws  must  be  clear  and  easily  understood.  You  may  not 
be  there  to  explain  them  to  the  directors  or  stockholders. 

Then  at  these  stockholders'  meetings  not  all  of  the  stock  will 
be  present,  consequently  the  by-laws  should  provide  what  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  At  common  law  a  majority  was  not  essential. 
The  common  law  provision  was  that  stockholders  may  allow  at  an 
election  those  who  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  a  quorum  is  not  a  par- 
ticular number.  But  to-day  it  is  usually  provided  that  a  certain 
number  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  in  many  cases  a  majority 
is  required  to  make  a  quorum.  It  might  be  wise  in  some  cases 
to  make  it  larger.  I  would  advise  you  not  to  make  it  too  high, 
because  you  may  find  when  the  time  comes  that  it  is  hard  to  get 
a  large  number  present.    Ordinarily  a  majority  is  sufficient. 

As  to  absent  members.  The  right  of  voting  by  proxy  is  usually 
given.    Originally  there  was  a  little  doubt  as  to  the  right  to  vote 
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by  proxy;  but  to-day  it  is  settled,  by  decision  in  Illinois  certainly, 
that  the  members  may  vote  by  proxy.  To  avoid  uncertainty,  however, 
the  by-laws  should  provide  how  the  proxy  shall  be  given.  It  should 
be  in  writing,  or  it  may  be  required  to  be  under  seal;  but  at  any 
rate  it  should  be  provided  just  how  this  should  be  done. 

Very  often  the  by-laws  provide  for  an  order  of  business  at  stock- 
holders' meetings,  so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  what  shall  be 
done  and  how  it  shall  be  done.  This  operates  to  prevent  the  omis- 
sion of  any  important  matter. 

As  to  the  directors.  The  by-laws  sometimes  make  provision  for 
the  number  of  directors.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  do  this  in 
Illinois,  because  the  number  of  directors  in  this  State  is  fixed  by  the 
charter.  This  is  true  in  most  States.  Where  the  charter  does  not 
so  provide  the  by-laws  should  provide  for  this,  and  the  term  of  office 
and  the  manner  of  electing. 

As  to  filling  vacancies.  Our  statute  provides  that  it  shall  be  done 
according  to  the  by-laws.  It  is  important  therefore  that  this  should 
be  provided  for  by  the  by-laws,  or  there  would  be  no  way  whatever 
of  rilling  the  vacancy.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways;  but  some 
provision,  at  any  rate,  should  be  put  in. 

General  qualifications  of  directors.  In  this  State  and  in  many 
others  the  directors  need  not  be  stockholders;  but  it  certainly  is 
much  better  that  they  should  be.  It  is  a  common  error  in  this 
State  to  think  that  a  director  must  be  a  stockholder.  Certainly  it 
is  a  very  wise  provision  that  he  should  be,  and  it  should  be  put 
into  the  by-laws.  If  you  wish  your  directors  to  have  a  salary  that 
should  be  put  into  the  by-laws  by  a  proper  provision.  In  most 
small  corporations  they  generally  have  no  salary;  in  large  ones 
in  many  cases  they  receive  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars  for  every 
meeting  they  attend.  If  you  wish  to  make  such  an  allowance,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  by-laws. 

Provision  for  meetings  of  the  directors  should  be  made  in  the 
by-laws.  In  many  cases  of  small  corporations,  where  they  do  not 
care  to  have  the  bother  of  frequent  meetings,  they  have  them  once 
in  six  months.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  There  should  be  a  meeting 
once  a  month;  for  it  will  do  no  harm  if  they  do  get  together 
certainly  every  month;  but  if  you  should  have  some  really  impor- 
tant business  coming  up,  the  directors  won't  have  to  wait  five  or  six 
months,  or  in  the  cases  of  some  corporations  having  yearly  meet- 
ings of  the  directors,  eight  or  nine  months  or  more.  Of  course  in 
such  a  case  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  call  a  special  meeting, 
and  this  again  is  another  important  thing  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
by-laws.  Provision  should  be  made  as  to  how  such  a  meeting  can 
be  called,  and  what  notice  must  be  given. 
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The  by-laws  should  provide  what  constitutes  a  quorum  of  the 
directors.  In  the  absence  of  a  provision  in  the  by-laws  a  majority 
is  a  quorum.  New  York  allows  a  smaller  number  than  a  majority 
to  constitute  a  quorum.  It  is  better,  however,  to  have  it  in  the 
by-laws.  There  should  also  be  a  provision  for  an  order  of  busi- 
ness for  the  director's  meetings,  so  as  to  have  some  means  of  carry- 
ing along  the  business  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Officers  of  a  corporation  and  their  duties  should  be  fixed  by  the 
by-laws:  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  have  too  many  officers  in  the 
case  of  a  small  corporation;  but  the  nature  of  the  corporation  deter- 
mines that  in  most  cases.  The  ordinary  officers  are  the  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  possibly  a  general  man- 
ager. In  many  cases  the  latter  is  an  employee,  not  an  officer.  This 
depends  upon  the  individual  case,  however.  You  may  wish  to  have 
the  officers  all  directors  or  stockholders.  In  order  to  make  this 
arrangement  you  should  put  it  into  your  by-laws  so  that  there  may 
be  no  dispute.  Sometimes  one  man  may  not  hold  two  offices.  If  that 
is  to  be  the  policy  of  your  company  there  should  be  put  into  the 
by-laws  a  provision  to  that  effect.  This  settles  any  dispute  that 
might  be. 

The  most  important  office  in  the  corporation  is  of  course  that 
of  the  president,  and  he  has  very  large  powers,  and  the  powers 
are  very  different  in  different  kinds  of  corporations.  In  enumer- 
ating these  powers  I  would  caution  you  not  to  put  in  too  many 
details.  Where  your  officers  are  well  known  it  would  be  better 
simply  to  say  that  those  officers  shall  perform  the  duties  ordinarily 
devolving  upon  officers  of  that  name.  But  if  you  wish  to  enumer- 
ate, be  sure  to  put  in  every  power  you  wish  them  ,  to  assume,  for  by 
enumerating  some  and  omitting  others  you  may  deprive  them  of  some 
powers  you  wish  them  to  exercise. 

In  a  case  where  the  president  really  owns  the  corporation,  owns 
a  very  large  part  of  the  stock,  then  it  would  be  well  to  give  him 
very  large  powers,  providing  that  in  the  absence  of  a  meeting  of  the 
directors  he  may  take  such  action  as  he  sees  fit.  But  in  a  case 
where  the  president  was,  say,  a  promoter,  and  the  money  was  put 
in  by  others,  then  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  better  that  he  have 
very  limited  powers.  Take  the  question  of  borrowing  money.  If  he 
is  the  chief  stockholder,  then  he  might  naturally  have  the  right  to 
borrow  money  without  the  authority  of  the  directors.  But  in  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  a  corporation  it  might  be  better  that  he  should  not  bor- 
row money  at  all  without  authority,  or  only  certain  sums,  and  not 
to  exceed  them. 

It  would  be  a  wise  provision  of  the  by-laws  that  the  treasurer 
should  give  bonds.    But  these  matters  are  all  matters  of  detail  to  be 
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settled  by  your  clients  in  each  case.  As  to  the  bonds,  you  might  say 
that  the  officers  shall  give  bonds  as  required  by  the  directors. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  directors  must  be  regulated  by  the  by- 
laws.   You  must  provide  for  this  in  your  by-laws  in  this  State. 

The  question  of  stock  is  regulated  by  the  by-laws.  The  amount  is 
fixed  by  the  charter,  but  the  by-laws  may  provide  for  many  im- 
portant points  concerning  the  stock:  the  form  of  the  certificate,  by 
whom  to  be  signed,  and  provisions  as  to  transfer.  The  law  in  this  State 
provides  that  the  stock  shall  be  transferred  as  provided  by  the  by- 
laws. If  you  have  no  by-laws,  there  is  no  way  of  transferring  the 
stock.  The  ordinary  provision  is  that  the  shares  should  be  trans- 
ferred on  the  books  of  the  company.  This  is  rather  blind,  but  often 
the  transfer  is  by  an  assignment  like  this:  "  I  hereby  transfer,  assign, 

sell,  and  set  over  the  within  stock  to  ,  and  authorize  to 

transfer  the  same  on  the  books  of  the  corporation."  Where  such  a 
provision  is  made  by  the  by-laws  the  stock  is  really  not  transferred 
until  the  written  assignment  is  made  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
Where  there  is  preferred  and  common  stock  the  by-laws  often  make 
provision  about  that.  Where  the  corporation  has  existed  you  cannot 
change  common  stock  into  preferred  without  the  consent  of  the  stock- 
holders. That  must  be  by  unanimous  resolution  of  the  stockholders. 
The  proper  place  to  provide  as  to  preferred  stock,  as  to  the  rate  of 
interest  and  the  time  for  payment,  is  in  the  by-laws. 

Transfers  are  often  annoying  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 
The  by-laws  seldom  provide  for  this  as  they  should.  Suppose  a 
holder  of  stock  dies.  The  title  devolves  immediately  by  operation 
of  law  upon  his  administrator  or  executor,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
have  the  stock  transferred  to  their  own  name  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  by-law  provision  as  to  how  the 
corporation  shall  learn  who  is  the  administrator  or  executor  much 
delay  and  confusion  results.  Sometimes  the  officers  will  take  the 
word  of  an  attorney  upon  it.  This  is  not  right.  It  should  be  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  death  of  any  stockholder  that  the  stock  may  be 
transferred  to  the  administrator  by  leaving  with  the  secretary  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  letters  of  administration,  or  a  certified  copy  of  the 
will  and  the  letters  of  administration.  Then  you  have  in  your  office 
the  written  evidence  of  his  right  to  receive  the  stock. 

Another  case  is  where  the  certificates  have  been  lost.  You  are 
helpless,  perhaps,  because  your  stock  has  been  burned  or  lost.  You 
own  the  stock,  but  you  have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  You  have  the 
right  to  go  to  the  company  and  demand  a  new  certificate.  But  you 
must  make  an  affidavit  and  give  security.  It  would  be  a  very  good 
provision  to  put  in  the  by-laws  just  what  shall  be  done  in  this 
case.    It  is  easier  to  obtain  the  proper  affidavits,  etc.,  when  there  is 
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such  a  provision  in  the  by-laws.  This  would  make  it  easier  for  the 
secretary  to  know  what  to  do.  There  should  also  be  a  provision  in 
that  respect  that  notice  should  be  given  of  loss,  and  a  period  of  time 
allowed  to  lapse  before  issuance  of  the  new  certificates  of  stock,  so 
as  to  give  opportunity  to  find  the  old  certificate  if  possible. 

As  to  paid-up  stock.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  all  paid-up  stock.  It 
is  subscribed  for,  but  not  paid  up.  In  such  a  case  your  by-laws  should 
provide  how  these  instalments  should  be  called  in,  possibly  that  ten 
per  cent,  should  be  paid  in  each  year,  or  as  called  for  by  the  directors 
There  should  be  some  provisions  in  the  by-laws  as  to  how  this  should 
be  done.  There  should  be  some  provision  for  enforcing  these  calls 
Suppose  a  man  refuses  or  fails  to  pay.  There  should  be  a  proviso  in 
the  by-laws  to  compel  him  to  do  so.  Sometimes  it  is  allowed  to  be 
forfeited.  But  you  should  be  careful  not  to  have  it  forfeited  directly, 
but  you  must  have  the  stock  sold,  apply  the  receipts  upon  the  sub- 
scription, and  then  the  balance  should  go  to  the  subscriber.  This  is 
required  by  our  statute,  and  should  be  put  in  the  by-laws.  Another 
point  sometimes  covered  is  the  question  of  a  lien  upon  stock  for  debts 
due  from  members  of  the  corporation.  This  applies  usually  in  cases 
of  banks  and  corporations  that  lend  money.  The  provision  is  valid, 
and  has  been  held  good  ever  since  1723,  when  Lord  Macclesfield  held 
such  a  provision  valid.  But  in  that  case  you  should  put  on  the  back 
of  the  certificate  some  notice  of  that  provision,  either  the  by-law 
printed  in  full,  or  an  abstract  of  it. 

Sometimes  the  by-laws  attempt  to  restrict  the  transfer  of  the  stock. 
This  is  most  frequently  found  in  small  corporations  where  they  want 
to  keep  the  stock  within  a  certain  set  or  clique.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
vided that  it  shall  only  be  transferred  to  other  stockholders,  or  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  directors  or  stockholders.  The  legality  of 
these  restrictions  is  doubtful.  Be  very  careful  in  putting  in  such  a 
provision  to  see  what  your  own  statute  says  about  it.  There  has  been 
no  decision  in  Illinois  upon  this  point.  In  Wisconsin  it  cannot  be 
done.  These  restrictions  are  not  ordinarily  in  favor,  but  are  generally 
regarded  as  in  restraint  of  trade. 

A  very  proper  provision  in  the  by-laws  is  in  regard  to  the  corporate 
seal  and  place  of  business  and  things  of  that  kind.  There  are  many 
provisions  that  might  be  put  into  the  by-laws.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  statute  provides  that  a  certain  notice  shall  be  given  of  all 
meetings.  It  is  perfectly  proper  to  incorporate  this  in  the  by-laws. 
In  such  case  the  directors,  if  they  have  not  the  statutes  handy,  will 
follow  the  statutes  while  obeying  their  own  by-laws.  There  is  danger, 
however,  of  putting  them  in.  Officers  and  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  see  these  provisions,  and  think  they  are  only  by-laws,  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  change  them,  and  wipe  them  out  altogether. 
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It  would  be  well  therefore  to  say  that  certain  by-laws,  being  merely 
recitals  of  the  statute,  cannot  be  amended  by  the  corporation. 

By-laws  often  make  provision  as  to  how  contracts  shall  be  entered 
into,  who  shall  sign  them,  etc.  It  is  often  necessary  to  insert  pro- 
visions for  enforcing  the  by-laws,  as  by  a  penalty  for  non-payment  of 
assessments.  It  is  frequently  done  by  fine,  and  this  is  proper  if  the 
fine  is  reasonable.  The  only  way  the  fine  could  be  collected  would 
be  by  legal  action  or  by  making  the  fine  a  lien  upon  the  stock.  It 
might  also  be  enforced  by  expelling  a  member  from  the  corpora- 
tion. This  could  apply  only  to  cases  of  fraternal  corporations  or 
organizations  of  that  sort,  or  associations  like  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
incorporated  colleges.  They  might  also  provide  for  expulsion  for 
non-observance  of  the  by-laws.  But  these  must  be  reasonable,  and 
the  member  must  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  the  corporation. 

Amendment  and  repeal  of  the  by-laws.  The  general  rule  is  that  a 
body  that  adopts  by-laws  can  amend  or  repeal  them.  There  are  two 
exceptions  to  that  in  Illinois.  One  is  in  the  case  of  associations  not 
for  pecuniary  profit,  like  colleges  and  churches.  There  is  a  curious 
provision  in  our  statute  to  the  effect  that  the  by-laws  may  be  adopted 
by  the  directors  or  trustees,  and  having  been  so  adopted  may  be 
added  to,  but  not  amended,  by  the  corporation  itself  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting. 

The  other  exception  is  where  many  of  these  associations  have 
adopted  by-laws  at  the  time  they  incorporated  and  they  were  included 
in  the  articles  of  association.  It  has  been  held  by  our  Supreme  Court 
that  they  could  not  be  altered  at  all,  as  they  were  really  a  part  of  the 
charter.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  they  may  be 
amended.  The  law  of  1893,  however,  expressly  provided  for  the 
amending  of  corporation  by-laws. 

Usually  they  provide  how  they  should  be  amended,  and  limit 
the  right  to  amend.  This  is  a  very  proper  provision  to  put  in,  but  it 
is  to  be  construed  in  connection  with  the  law.  Take  the  case  of  a 
building  and  loan  association,  where  the  by-laws  provided  that  they 
might  be  amended,  but  the  Supreme  Court  said  they  could  not  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  any  provision  of  this  kind,  though  they 
could  be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  directors.  Where  you  put  in  a 
provision  of  that  kind  make  it  that  they  cannot  be  amended  except 
by  unanimous  vote,  whereas  a  majority  vote  would  adopt  it.  As  long 
as  that  by-law  stands,  the  directors  could  not  amend  any  other  by-law 
except  by  unanimous  vote,  but  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  their 
first  repealing  that  by-law  and  then  doing  as  they  please  with  the 
others.  They  could  first  repeal  or  amend  that  by-law  by  a  majority 
vote,  and  then  change  the  others  to  suit  themselves.  Even  where  it 
is  not  formally  repealed  or  amended  it  may  be  waived  in  a  particular 
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instance,  and  that  waiver  may  take  place  even  when  there  is  a  provision 
against  waiver  in  the  by-laws  themselves.  This  comes  up  most  fre- 
quently in  mutual  benefit  associations  like  the  Royal  Arcanum.  Sup- 
pose you  issue  a  policy  contrary  to  the  by-laws.  They  cannot  set  up 
the  by-laws  as  vitiating  the  policy,  because  the  issuance  of  the  policy 
has  waived  the  by-law. 

They  are  construed  as  contracts  are.  They  are  construed  together 
like  statutes,  if  possible,  so  that  they  will  stand.  Penal  provisions 
will  be  construed  strictly  in  the  same  way  that  penal  statutes  are. 
The  construction  of  the  by-laws  is  for  the  court,  and  not  for  the  jury, 
except  where  the  provisions  are  ambiguous,  in  which  case  some  States 
say  that  the  jury  shall  first  say  what  the  by-laws  mean,  and  the  court 
shall  then  apply  it.  There  was  a  curious  case  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
enlistment  in  the  regular  army  worked  a  forfeiture.  The  member 
enlisted  in  the  volunteer  army,  and  the  court  adopted  a  very  strict 
construction  of  the  by-law  on  the  theory  that  it  was  unpatriotic. 

A  by-law  like  this  often  comes  up:  "  No  salary  shall  be  paid  except 
to  the  secretary."  This  would  not  of  itself  give  the  secretary  a 
salary.  This  would  merely  authorize  the  directors  to  vote  him  a 
salary. 

The  effect  of  by-laws  depends  upon  consent.  They  are  binding 
upon  the  corporation,  and  can  be  relied  upon  by  the  corporation  in 
all  its  transactions.  They  are  binding  upon  the  directors,  who  are 
chargeable  with  notice  of  them.  They  are  binding  on  the  officers 
whether  they  are  members  or  not.  They  are  binding  upon  the  mem- 
bers because  they  have  consented  to  them.  They  are  binding  upon 
third  persons  only  in  case  they  have  expressly  or  constructively  con- 
sented to  them. 

Suppose  a  by-law  provides  that  no  employee  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  year.  An  officer  is  employed  for  longer  than  a  year,  and 
the  employment  is  held  to  be  void  because  the  officer  is  presumed  to 
know  that  the  contract  was  in  violation  of  the  by-laws,  and  therefore 
void.  But  where  the  person  employed  is  not  an  officer  or  a  stock- 
holder, then  the  corporation  would  be  bound  because  this  third  person 
would  not  be  held  to  have  consented,  not  having  had  notice  of  the 
by-law.  He  might  have  known  of  course,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  that  this  was  the  fact,  the  corporation  would  be  bound  to  pay 
him  for  his  full  time.  But  where  an  employee  was  employed  for  life  it 
was  held  not  valid,  because  he  must  have  known  that  this  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation. 

The  enforcement  of  the  by-laws  is  an  interesting  subject.  They 
are  enforced  by  fine,  sometimes  by  expulsion.  There  cannot  be  a 
double  punishment.  You  cannot  fine  a  man  for  not  doing  a  certain 
thing,  and  then  punish  him  for  not  paying  the  fine.    This  has  often 
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been  attempted  in  corporations.  It  cannot  be  done  where  property 
rights  are  involved.  But  where  no  property  rights  are  involved  the 
courts  will  not  interfere  ordinarily. 

When  by-laws  come  into  court  they  must  be  pleaded  and  proved. 
Proof  must  be  made  by  bringing  the  record  into  court.  Where  by- 
laws have  been  acted  upon  for  a  long  time,  you  can  still  prove  them 
by  parol  evidence. 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  DURING 
THE  YEAR  1902-1903. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Baird,  Jasper  Arthur, 

A.  B.,  Carthage  College. 

Block,  Manfred  Sickle, 

B.  L.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Case,  Charles  Center, 
Clark,  John  Woodbury, 

Crafts,  Harry  Kent, 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Crilly,  Oliver  Daniel, 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University. 
Daly,  Charles  Lawrence, 
Deering,  Thomas  Gardner, 
Devine,  John  J., 

Dunbar,  David  Owen, 

B.  S.,  Cornell  College;  A.B.,  Columbia  University. 
Eberhardt,  Alfar  Maximilian 

Eschbach,  Jesse  Ernest, 

Ph.B..  Otterbein  College. 
Ferrell,  Hosea  V.,  Jr., 

Frank,  Lee  Julius, 

A.B.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Guthman,  Roy, 

Headen,  Thomas  Moulton, 
A.B.  University  of  Illinois. 
Kahn,  Julius  Maurice, 

A.  B.,  Northwestern  University. 
Kay,  Fred  Hans, 

Keating,  James  Williams, 

Keep,  Albert,  2d, 

Kidder,  Royce  Annan, 

Knapp,  William  Proctor, 
Ph.B.,  Iowa  College. 

Kompel,  Morris, 

B.  L.,  Northwestern  University. 

Kropf,  Victor  Gustav, 

A.B.,  Washburn  College. 
Lamar,  Clyde  Park, 
Lee,  Curtis  Gillmore, 
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Carthage. 

Platteville,  Wis. 

Cherry  Valley. 
Paw  Paw. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Center  Point,  la. 

Chicago. 
Warsaw,  Ind. 

Carterville,  III. 
Chicago. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. 
Shelbyville. 

Petersburg. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Sterling. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Richland,  Kas. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
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Matthews,  Jacob  Scott, 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Mayer  Elias, 

A.B.,  Harvard  Unrsersity. 
McKinney,  Marion  Hayes, 

Mergentheim,  Morton  Adolph, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Mills,  Matthew, 

A.B.,  Yale  University. 

Murphy,  Edward  James, 

McNulta,  Donald, 

Niles,  John  Addison, 

Odell,  Benjamin  Franklin  Jefferson, 

O'Donnell,  Thomas  Vincent, 

LL.B.,  Indiana  University. 
Peckham,  John  Judah, 

A.B.,  Harvard  University. 
Peterson,  Earle  Lloyd, 

Phillips,  Paul  B., 

A.B.,  Wheaton  College. 
Quinn,  Leonard  Daniel, 

Quinlan,  Thomas  Ambrose, 

A.B.,  A.M.,  St.  Mary's  University. 

Rose,  Charles  George, 

Rosenberg,  Hyman 

Rosenstone,  Bertram  W., 

Schafer,  Frank  Boeshair, 

Shaw,  Joseph  Laurence, 

A.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Swigert,  Harry  Amos, 

Thomasson,  Nelson,  Jr., 

A.B.,  Princeton  University. 
Thomsen-von  Colditz,  Sandor, 
Todd,  Leroy  Levi, 
Van  Voorst,  Fred, 

Welch,  Robert  Leslie, 

A.  B.  University  of  Chicago. 
Whitely,  Arthur  Laurence, 

B.  A.,  Williams  College. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Adelman,  Abram, 
Banning,  Walker, 

Barber,  Clayton  Jackson, 

Ph.B.,  Illinois  College. 
Bates,  Alfred  Ricker, 

Bays,  Alfred  William, 

B.S.,  Knox  College. 
Brown,  Thomas  Baldwin, 
Butler,  Herbert  Benjamin, 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

Evans  ton. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Bloomington. 

Geneva. 

Rockford. 
Wheaton. 

Kewanee. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
El  Paso. 
Geneseo. 

Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Milledgeville. 
Monticello,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 

Evans  ton. 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Springfield. 

Evans  ton. 
Enfield. 

Chicago. 
Springfield. 
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Campbell  Herbert  John, 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Clark,  Edwin  Oliver, 

A.B.,  Central  University. 

Fairchild,  Sherman  DeWitt, 

Fischer,  Henry  Fred, 

Follett,  Otis  William, 

Grover,  George  Oliver, 

Hagens,  Graddus  Remlev, 
A.B.,  Central  College. 

Hart,  Merwin  Michael, 

Johnson,  Alton  Francis, 

Kepler,  Louis  Howard, 
Ph.B.,  Cornell  College. 

Krueger  Nathan  L., 

Lang,  Joseph  Ignatius, 

Lindhout,  Dingnus  Kloppenburg, 

Louis,  George  L., 

Manierre,  Louis, 

A.B.,  Yale  University. 
Meek,  Marcellus  Woltz, 
Miller,  Albert  Grant, 

McAuley,  Henry  Sayes, 

A.B.,  Yale  University. 
Rutter,  Rhea  Barton, 

A.B.,  Williams  College. 
Sherlock,  Carl  Garfield, 

Spencer,  Charles  Hopkins, 

A.  B.,  Wesleyan  University 

Trude,  Daniel  Pearson, 

Wiles,  Russell, 

S.B.,  University  of  Chicago. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Best,  John  Henry, 
Boggs,  Richard  Lee, 
Bohan,  Edmund  Russel, 
Brink,  Hal, 

Carleton,  Charles  Harvey, 
Cashel,  Thomas  Daniel, 
Cline,  Norris  Burt, 

Crafts,  Maurice  W7ilbur, 
Ph.B.,  Kenyon  College. 
Crumpacker,  Shepard, 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University. 
Coman,  Warren  Eugene, 
Davis,  Charles  Henry, 
Dennis,  Roger  Lee, 


Riverside. 

Whitefield,  Ind.  Ter. 

Sullivan. 
Addiso7t. 
Libertyville. 
Leland. 
Pel  la,  la. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Chicago. 
Woodstock. 
Chicago  Heights. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Highland  Park. 

Riverside, 
Rock  Island. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 


Quincy. 

Fairfield. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

Chicago. 

East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Appleton  City,  Mo. 
Chicago. 

Westville,  hid. 

Chicago. 
Greeley,  la. 
Traer,  Iowa. 
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Dewes,  Edwin  Pierre, 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University. 
Dobbin,  David 

Dove,  Theodore  Clark, 
Downes,  Earle  Raymond, 
Eggert,  Alfred  R., 
Ferguson,  Charles, 

Fifer,  Ernest  Reynolds, 

B.  S.,  Northern  Indiana  Normal  College. 
Fulton,  Louis  Reginald, 

A.B.,  Knox  College. 

Gannon,  Edward, 
Geringer,  John  Charles, 
Gunther,  Miss  Attilia, 

Hamilton,  Elisha  Bentley, 

A.B.,  Illinois  College. 
Helms,  Otto  Herbert, 
Herman,  Charles  Jacob, 
Hinman,  Asahel  Albert, 
Howser,  Roy, 
Hughes,  Arthur  Freeman, 
Hupp,  Frank  Leslie, 

Johnson,  Edgar, 

A.B.,  Princeton  University. 
Kersten,  Walter  George, 
Kostner,  Joseph  Otto, 
Lewis,  Harry  Chester, 

Lynde,  Cornelius, 

A.B.,  Williams  College. 

Mackenzie,  Rex, 

A.B.,  Princeton  University. 
Manning,  Horace  Milton, 
May,  William  Green, 
Meusel,  Oscar  Moretz, 

Milne,  William, 

Arbrorath  Collegiate  Institute,  Scotland 
Murdock,  Max, 
McKinney,  Fred  Landin, 

Osborne,  Harold  S., 

A.  B.,  Williams  College. 
Ott,  John  Nash, 

B.  A.,  Amherst  College. 
Pirosh,  George  Bertram, 
Putnam,  Karl  Frederick, 

Pierson,  Ward  Wright, 

B.S.,  Northwestern  University. 
Pitte,  Hugo  Lewis, 
Quitman,  Walter, 
Rosenblum,  Harry  Moses, 


Chicago, 

Stronghurst. 

Shelbyville. 

Harvard. 

Charles  City,  la. 

Mendota. 

Chicago. 

Gibson  City. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Quincy. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Perry. 

Indianola,  la. 
Springfield. 
Long  Point. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Mendota. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Evans  ton. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Arbrorath,  Scotland. 

Streator. 
Piqna,  Ohio. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Mt.  Carmel. 
Wihnette. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Evans  ton. 
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Ryden,  Otto  Gustaf, 

Evans  ton.  - 

Sadler,  Monte  Hanauer, 

Cairo, 

Sargent,  Jean  F., 

Hurley,  S.  Dak. 

Scheiner,  Frank  Harry, 

Chicago. 

Ph.B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Schmitt,  Felix  Harold, 

Chicago. 

Seney,  Edgar  F. 

Chicago. 

Strickland,  Amos  Aaron, 

Chicago. 

Swigert,  Robert  Guy, 

Chicago. 

Talcott,  Harry  Harvey, 

Chicago. 

A.B.,  University  of  Michigan. 

Taylor,  David, 

Chicago. 

Ward,  Charles 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Warner,  George, 

Somonauk. 

Wengierski,  Julius  Francis, 

Chicago. 

Wheklinski,  John  Benjamin, 

Chicago. 

Williams,  James  Edward, 

Emmetsburg,  la. 

Wright,  Adelbert  S.,  Jr., 

Woodstock. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 


Amory,  E.  P.,  Chicago. 

Barnes,  Chester  Davis,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Buntain,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Momence. 
A.B.;  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University. 

Chi  Ids,  Robert,  Chicago. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  University. 

Christopher,  Henry  Raymond,  Chicago. 

Clendenning,  Thomas  C,  Chicago. 

Cleveland,  Frank  Clayton,  Chicago. 

Ph.B.,  University  of  Chicago. 

Cox,  Howard  Malcolm,  9  Chicago. 
Davis,  Oliver  Colenel,  Evanston. 

Dietz,  Cyrus  Edgar,  Gilman. 

A.B.,  LL.B.,  Northwestern  University. 
Dougherty,  Ralph,  Chicago. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  University. 
Drury,  F.  H.,  Chicago. 

Eckhart,  Percy,  Chicago. 

LL.B.,  Harvard  University. 
Granger,  Joseph  I.,  Bourbonnais. 

A.B.,  A.M.,  St.  Viateur's  College. 
Herbert,  Lloyd,  Chicago. 

LL.B.,  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law. 
Hollock,  Roland  Martin,  Chicago. 

Honneger,  Peter,  Chicago. 

LL.B.,  Northwestern  University. 
Manzy,  Amon,  Chicago. 

LL.B.,  Northwestern  University. 
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MacChesney,  Nathan  William, 
LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan. 

McClure,  Robert  Samuel, 

A.B..  University  of  Chicago;  LL.B.,  Northwestern 
University. 

Ortseifen,  George, 

Raftree,  William, 

LL.B.,  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law. 

Rice,  Cyrus  W., 

Riley,  Henry, 

Shervey,  Charles  O., 

Smith,  Claude  W., 

Topliff,  Samuel, 

A.B.,  Bowdoin  College;  LL.B.,  Northwestern  Uni 
versity. 

Tyrrell,  Pierce  Crawford, 

LL.B.,  Northwestern  University. 
Weeks,  Harvey  Thomas, 

A.  B.,  Yale  University. 
Wilson,  Edward  F., 

B.  of  M.E.,  University  of  Michigan. 
Wise,  Alorn  Walker, 

Wise,  Everett  L., 

A.B.;  LL.B.,  Harvard  University. 
Yomaguchi,  Shun, 

Vlackos,  Andrew  John, 

LL.B.,  University  of  Greece. 
Young,  Randall  Boyer, 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 

River  Forest. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Danville. 
Evanston. 

Elgin. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
Triftolis,  Greece. 

Red  Oak,  la. 


HOLDERS  OF  ACADEMIC  DEGREES. 


Colleges  Number  of 

Represented.  Graduates. 

Amherst  College   I 

Bowdoin  College    i 

Carthage  College   I 

Central  College    2 

Columbia  University   i 

Cornell  College   i 

Harvard  University   8 

Illinois  College   2 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University   i 

Iowa  State  College   i 

Kenyon  College   i 

Knox  College   2 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  College   i 

Northwestern  University   7 

Otterbein  College   i 

Princeton  University   3 

St.  Mary's  College   i 

St.  Viateur's  College    i 

University  of  Chicago    6 

University  of  Illinois    i 

University  of  Michigan   5 

University  of  Wisconsin    2 

Washburn  College    i 

Wheaton  College  —  i 

Williams  College   4 

Yale  University  --■   4 

Total  number  of  college  graduates   6o 

Total  number  of  colleges  represented   26 

RECAPITULATION. 

Third  Year  Regular  Students   53 

Second  Year  Regular  Students   30 

First  Year  Regular  Students   66 

Special  Students   35 

Total  184 

Holders  of  Academic  Degrees    60 

Percentage  of  College  Graduates   33 

Students  Holding  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws   15 
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DESCRIPTION  OF   THE    NEW  QUARTERS  OF 
THE  SCHOOL. 

The  site  of  the  Northwestern  University  Building  in  which  the 
new  quarters  of  the  School  of  Law  are  situated,  is  one  of  historic 
interest.  The  remodeled  Tremont  House,  a  massive  structure,  is  the 
fourth  building  of  that  name  to  occupy  the  spot.  Since  1833,  the  year 
of  Chicago's  incorporation  as  a  town,  the  caravansaries  that  were 
successively  erected  here  became  the  frequent  sojourning-place  of 
the  most  famous  persons  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  Chicago. 
Here  was  begun  the  memorable  debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
in  1858;  here  were  the  headquarters  of  Lincoln's  friends  during  the 
nominating  convention  of  i860;  here  Douglas  lay  on  his  deathbed; 
here  took  place,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  soldiers'  reunion,  in  which 
Grant  and  other  distinguished  generals  participated;  and  a  long  list 
might  be  made  of  other  names,  eminent  in  all  fields,  whose  memories 
will  ever  cling  to  this  central  spot  in  the  life  of  Chicago.  Many  of 
these  notable  persons  and  episodes  are  recalled  in  the  speeches  made 
on  May  23d  last,  at  the  reception  to  Professor  Hurd  (the  report  of  which 
was  printed  in  the  August  Bulletin  of  the  School).  "  It  seems  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Elbridge  Keith,  on  that  occasion,  "that  in  n6  other  spot  in 
Illinois  have  there  been  so  many  associations  with  that  which  has 
made  history.  There  could  be  no  more  inspiring  spot  where  you 
could  go  to  get  stimulus  for  noble  deeds  and  noble  thoughts.  You 
should  have  the  heritage  which  those  noble  spirits  here  hand  down 
to  you." 

Having  in  mind  the  interesting  associations  of  the  spot,  the 
Faculty  have  endeavored  to  equip  the  School's  quarters  in  such  a  way 
as  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  place,  and  also  to  be 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  profession  whose  interests  it 
serves.  The  object  has  been  to  provide  a  fitting  home  for  legal 
scholarship,  by  reviving  amidst  daily  work  the  historic  past  of  the 
School  and  of  the  profession  at  large,  and  by  embodying  in  the  sur- 
roundings all  that  could  inspire  the  student  with  faith  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  predecessors  in  the  law  and  with  resolution  for  his  own 
part  of  that  great  work  in  the  future. 

The  School's  quarters  are  entered  from  the  landing  on  the  third 
floor  in  the  northwest  angle  of  the  building.  All  the  wood  trimmings 
are  of  oak,  in  weather-stain;  the  wall  coloring  in  all  the  corridors  is 
yellow;  in  the  Assembly  Room,  red;  in  Booth  Hall,  buff;  and  in  the 
Library,  Hurd  Hall,  Hoyne  Hall,  and  the  remaining  rooms,  green. 
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Opposite  the  entrance  comes  first  the  General  Office.  Portraits 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  old  Union  College 
of  Law,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Law  Committee  of  the  present 
Trustees  of  Northwestern  University,  are  on  the  wall,  and  suggest  the 
continuity  of  the  School's  existence  under  forty-four  years  of  suc- 
cessive administrations.  So,  also,  in  the  Dean's  Office,  on  the  left, 
portraits  of  the  former  Deans  of  the  School,  beginning  with  Hon. 
Henry  Booth,  bring  down  the  tradition  from  1859.  Similarly,  in  the 
Faculty  Room  (to  the  right  of  the  General  Office,  beyond  the  Secre- 
tary's Office),  a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  all  the  past  and  present 
members  of  the  Faculty  preserves  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  School,  and  includes  many  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  the  local  and  national  life  of  the  profession. 
This  collection  is  still  incomplete,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  older 
generation;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  missing  likenesses  may  before 
long  be  secured.  Over  the  fireplace  is  appropriately  affixed  the 
handsome  seal  of  the  University,  m  colored  plastic  relief,  done  by 
Mr.  F.  Parsons,  of  Boston,  for  the  School.  The  heavy  settles, 
council-table,  and  bookcases  are  designed  to  give  an  effect  of 
scholarly  dignity;  and  the  room  serves  as  an  appropriate  one  for  the 
city  meetings  of  other  University  governing  bodies  besides  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  Entering  the  north  corridor,  a  bronze  bust  of  Lin- 
coln appears,  placed  against  the  west  wall.  It  is  cast  after  the  model 
by  Bissell,  owner  of  the  death  mask,  and  was  presented  to  the  School 
by  the  Booth  Chapter  of  the  legal  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Be- 
neath it,  on  a  bronze  plate,  is  the  inscription:  "  In  the  old  Tremont 
House  That  formerly  stood  on  this  spot  Abraham  Lincoln  During  his 
practice  at  the  bar  Often  sojourned  And  from  its  balcony  In  1858  He 
engaged  in  one  of  his  memorable  debates  With  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
Presented  to  the  Law  School  of  the  Northwestern  University  by 
Booth  Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Phi." 

Facing  east  from  the  Lincoln  bust,  one  sees,  in  two  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  corridor,  a  series  of  plaster  busts,  representing  the  lawyer- 
orators  of  various  ages  and  countries — Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke, 
Choate,  Clay,  and  Douglas.  Others  should,  of  course,  be  added  to 
these,  to  make  the  representation  more  complete — for  instance,  those 
of  Erskine,  Gratton,  Wirt,  Prentiss;  but  no  likeness  of  them  in  plaster 
seems  to  be  in  existence.  This  series,  fittingly  culminating  with  the 
author  of  the  speech  at  Gettysburg,  is  intended  to  typify  for  the  aspir- 
ing student  the  function  of  the  lawyer  as  a  persuader  of  men.  It 
complements  the  series  in  the  Library  typifying  the  lawyer  as  a 
scholar  and  jurist. 

On  the  right  of  the  north  corridor  is  the  Court  Room,  fitted  in  the 
usual  manner  with  judge's  desk,  clerk's  desk,  witness  box,  jury  box, 
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attorneys'  table,  and  bar.  This  room  is  known  as  Hoyne  Hall,  after 
Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  who  founded  the  school  in  1859.  Over  the  desk 
is  a  crayon  portrait  of  the  founder,  presented  by  his  son,  Thomas  M. 
Hoyne,  Esq.,  an  alumnus  of  the  School.  In  this  room  the  Practice  Court 
holds  its  sessions;  and  accordingly  the  walls  have  been  hung  with  a 
collection  of  portraits  representing  the  personages  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  future  practitioners  at  the  local  bar.  These  include  the 
judges  of  trial  courts  in  Illinois,  past  and  present,  the  judges  of 
Federal  courts  in  Illinois,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Illinois 
bar  in  former  generations.  This  collection  is  a  unique  possession, 
and  would  have  been  impossible  to  create,  but  for  the  generous 
courtesy  of  Hon.  James  B.  Bradwell,  formerly  judge  of  the  Cook 
County  Court  and  now  editor  of  the  Chicago  Legal  News.  The  owner 
of  an  unrivaled  collection  of  photographs  of  lawyers  and  judges, 
accumulated  during  forty  years  at  the  Illinois  bar,  he  has  had  these 
reproductions  especially  made  from  his  plates  for  presentation  to  the 
School.  The  collection  of  portraits  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  in  the  Library,  is  also  a  part  of  the  same  gift. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  north  corridor  are  three  rooms  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  Legal  Aid  Bureau  (a  charitable  work  soon  to  be 
undertaken  by  ti  ~^hool);  at  present  they  are  used  for  the  storage 
and  sale  of  books.  t>t:  md  them  is  the  Alumni  Room,  an  apartment 
intended  to  serve  the  convenience  and  attract  the  interest  of  visiting 
alumni.  It  is  exclusively  at  their  disposal,  and  is  fitted  with  lockers, 
lavatory,  bookcases,  and  tables,  so  as  to  afford  them  all  the  facilities 
of  an  office,  while  in  Chicago,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
walls  are  to  be  hung  with  portraits  of  the  past  and  present  officers  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  of  alumni  holding  public  office,  and  of  class 
groups;  but  this  collection  is  as  yet  incipient  only,  and  much  remains 
to  be  done  by  the  alumni  to  make  it  fairly  complete.  Beyond  this 
room  is  the  Law  Club  Room,  for  meetings  of  the  fraternities,  sessions 
of  the  club,  moot-courts,  and  the  like. 

Last  on  the  east  is  the  Assembly  Room,  a  long  and  spacious 
apartment,  comfortably  fitted  for  rest,  reading,  and  conversation. 
This  apartment  is  intended  as  the  social  headquarters  of  the  School, 
a  common  meeting-ground  for  professors  and  students.  For  a  city 
School,  remote  from  the  surroundings  of  a  college  campus,  such  a 
center  of  social  life  is  indispensable.  Dedicated  to  the  spirit  of 
scholarly  fellowship,  it  conduces  to  that  friendly  converse  and  in- 
timate understanding  which  cultivate  college  loyalty  and  form  some 
of  the  most  pleasurable  memories  and  useful  associations  of  after 
professional  life.  The  furnishings  have  all  been  adopted  to  emphasize 
the  fraternal  and  professional  tradition  and  spirit.  Over  the  fireplace 
is  another  copy  of  the  University  seal,  in  colored  plastic  relief.  High- 
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backed  settles,  at  the  east  end  of  the  room,  framing  the  fireplace, 
form  an  inglenook.  A  small  library  of  legal  biographies  and  annals, 
celebrated  trials,  and  works  of  general  reference,  is  placed  here;  and 
a  list  of  magazines  and  newspapers  is  maintained  by  students'  sub- 
scription. On  the  north  wall  is  a  bronze  relief  of  Lincoln,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Michael  Merwin  Hart,  of  the  class  of  1904,  and  on  the  west  wall 
is  a  colored  plastic  relief  of  Washington  (done  by  Mr.  Parsons). 
Affixed  to  the  south  wall,  in  the  inglenook,  is  an  oak  shield,  bearing 
in  bronze  letters  the  traditional  motto  of  the  students'  cheer:  "Ex 
delicto  Ex  contractu  This  is  Law."  The  walls  bear,  also,  a  varied 
collection  of  pictures,  including  a  number  of  interesting  cartoon-cari- 
catures, in  color,  of  celebrated  English  judges,  views  of  the  English 
Inns  of  Court  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  England  and  various 
foreign  countries,  views  of  the  homes  of  Marshall  and  of  Webster, 
and  pictures  of  other  places  and  persons  having  an  interest  to  the 
profession.  The  Assembly  Room  is  known  as  Lowden  Hall,  after 
Frank  Orren  Lowden,  Esq.,  the  present  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 

The  east  corridor,  leading  south  from  the  Assembly  Room,  is 
fitted  with  over  two  hundred  full-length  lockers.  On  the  right  is  a 
lecture-room,  known  as  Hurd  Hall,  after  Harvey  B.  Hurd,  LL.D., 
who,  after  forty-three  years  of  service  retired  from  active  work,  and 
became  Professor  Emeritus  at  the  close  of  the  year  1901-02.  His 
portrait  hangs  on  the  west  wall;  and  around  the  room  are  hung  the 
group-portraits  of  the  judges  of  the  various  State  Supreme  Courts. 
At  the  end  of  the  east  corridor  is  the  main  lecture-room,  known  as 
Booth  Hall,  after  Hon.  Henry  Booth,  first  Dean  of  the  School,  who 
served  from  1859  till  1892.  Over  the  entrance  is  his  portrait  in 
crayon,  presented  to  the  School  several  years  ago  by  the  Booth 
Chapter  of  the  fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Behind  the  lecture 
rostrum  is  a  series  of  wall  panels,  concealing  a  long  blackboard,  the 
central  ones  sliding  to  uncover  the  board  for  use.  In  front  of  the 
end  panels,  on  brackets,  are  busts  of  Socrates  on  the  left  and  of 
Blackstone  on  the  right — the  former,  as  the  great  master  of  dialectics 
and  argument,  typifying  one  chief  method  of  class  instruction,  and 
the  latter,  as  the  classical  model  of  dogmatic  exposition,  typifying 
the  other  chief  method  of  instruction  by  lectures.  Considerable 
search  had  failed  to  discover  a  bust  of  Blackstone  in  this  country, 
and  the  present  one  was  accordingly  made  for  the  School  by  Miss 
Alice  Cooper, of  Chicago;  a  photogravure  of  the  Blackstone  statue  at 
Oxford  and  two  engravings  by  different  hands,  served  for  the  likeness. 
Around  the  walls  of  Booth  Hall  are  disposed  a  series  of  portraits 
(chiefly  engravings  and  etchings)  of  the  most  eminent  judges  in  Eng- 
lish and  American  legal  history— Mansfield,  Eldon,  Marshall,  Story, 
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Kent,  and  others.  The  English  portraits,  with  others  in  the  Library 
(including  the  work  of  such  hands  as  Bartolozzi's),  were  selected  for 
the  School  in  1902,  on  a  visit  to  London,  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Soule,  of 
Boston,  aided  by  Mr.  William  V.  Kellen,  of  Boston,  a  connoisseur 
who  possesses  the  finest  collection  of  legal  engravings  in  the  United 
States.  The  etching  of  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.,  America's  most 
distinguished  international  jurist,  was  presented  to  the  school  by  Mr. 
Kellen;  it  is  of  particular  interest,  being  an  imprint  from  the  only 
plate  in  existence,  made  by  the  donor  in  connection  with  the  recent 
celebration  at  Brown  University  of  the  centenary  of  Wheaton's  birth. 

Leaving  Booth  Hall  by  the  west  door,  a  short  corridor,  opening  on 
each  side  into  study  rooms  for  students'  clubs,  leads  into  the  Library, 
which  extends  around  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
bookcases  here  are  arranged  to  form  alcoves;  in  each  alcove  is 
a  reading  table  fitted  with  a  double  set  of  electric-light  standards. 
At  one  end  of  the  west  aisle,  opposite  the  marble  clock  (the  gift  of 
Hon.  William  A.  Dyche)  is  another  copy  of  the  University  seal,  affixed 
to  the  wall  and  dominating  the  room.  On  brackets  at  abutments  of 
the  alcoves,  facing  into  the  aisle,  are  placed  busts  of  Bacon,  Marshall, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  and  Shaw,  typifying  the  legal  scholars 
and  jurists  of  our  history.  Thus  far  no  other  likenesses  to  complete 
this  series  have  been  obtainable;  but  those  of  Hale,  Bentham,  Kent, 
and  a  few  others,  ought  certainly  to  be  added,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in 
time  they  will  be.  This  series  forms  a  fitting  complement  to  that 
of  the  lawyer-orators  in  the  north  corridor.  On  the  walls  of  each 
alcove  above  the  bookcases,  is  continued  the  collection  of  portraits 
of  eminent  lawyers  and  judges.  To  study  the  Constitution  under  the 
gaze  of  Marshall  himself,  or  peruse  the  doctrines  of  equity  in  sight  of 
the  compelling  countenance  of  their  creator  Eldon,  cannot  but  give 
one  a  more  realizing  acquaintance  with  those  great  judges  who  have 
left  the  impress  of  their  personality  upon  the  law. 

The  attention  of  the  alumni  is  again  called  to  the  various  parts  of 
these  collections  that  remain  to  be  completed.  Only  through  the 
active  and  generous  help  of  the  alumni  can  this  be  done.  Of  all  who 
may  read  this  account  the  special  request  is  now  made  to  cooperate 
with  the  School,  in  any  manner  that  may  happen  to  be  within  their 
power,  to  perfect  the  equipment  briefly  described  herein. 


REVISED   LIST  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF 
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The  Alumni  Association  has  'been  engaged  in  forming  local 
Branches  of  the  Association  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  which 
there  are  Alumni  of  the  School,  as  well  as  in  each  judicial  district  of 
Illinois  outside  of  Cook  County.  A  Secretary  has  been  appointed  in 
nearly  every  one  of  these  jurisdictions — some  fifty-four  in  all— and 
with  the  further  perfection  of  organization  a  Vice-President  will  also 
be  selected  for  each  Branch.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  these 
Branches  is  to  promote  mutual  acquaintance  and  helpfulness  among 
those  alumni  who  are  locally  associated  in  practice.  The  list  of  offi- 
cers selected  up  to  the  present  date,  as  furnished  by  Charles  H. 
Blatchford,  Esq.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Association  (Ashland 
Block,  Chicago),  is  as  follows: 


Vice-President 

Alabama        William  H.  H.  Judson,  '65, 
Bessemer. 

Arizona  Frederick  S.  Nave,  '97, 

Tucson. 


Secretary 


California  (Northern) 
California  (Southern) 
Colorado 


Ebenezer  Wakely,  '71, 
Valdosta. 

Albert  J.  Green,  '87, 
Moscow. 


Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Indian  Ter. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Michigan 


Minnesota     Hon.  Homer  B.  Dibell/90, 
Duluth. 
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Henry  B.  Wilkinson,  '97, 

Phcenix. 
Theodore  W.  Hubbard  '96, 

Parrott  Bldg., 

San  Francisco. 

George  P.  Adams,  '£7, 
Bullard  Block, 
Los  Angeles. 

A.  Lee  Doud,  '76, 

71$  Ernest  &  Cramner  Bldg., 
Denver. 


James  E.  Babb,  '84, 
Lewiston. 

Thaddeus  M.  Talcott,  Jr.,'96, 

South  Bend. 
Harry  Campbell, 

Sapulpa. 
Barry  Gilbert,  '00, 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Theodore  H.  Morrison,  '95, 

1604  Fairmont  Ave., 
Wichita. 

J.  Clyde  Nelson,  '88, 

Sharpsburg. 
Henry  F.  Metzger,  '97, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

A.  B.  Choate,  '83, 
410  Temple  Court, 
Minneapolis. 
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Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 
New  Eng. 
New  Jersey 


Vice-Presiden  t 


Hon.  William  J.  Bryan, '84, 
Lincoln. 

Hon.  Sewell  W.  Abbott/83, 
Wolfborough,  N.  H. 


New  Mexico    John  H.  vStingle, 

Albuquerque. 
New  York      Hon.  E.  H.  Gary,  '67, 

v.  New  York  City. 

N.  Carolina 
N.  Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

S.  Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Dist.  of  Col. 


Hawaii 
Mexico 


Switzerland 


Hon.  Wm.  A.  McLaren, 
1  A  Independencia  36 
Mexico  City. 


Japan 


Secretary 

Jacob  A.  Harzfeld,  '97, 
525  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City. 

Richard  A.  Harlow,  '85, 
Helena,  Mont. 

Alonzo  P.  Tarbox,  '91, 

Bennett. 
William  F.  Poole,  Jr.,  '93, 

185  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Oliver  L.  Brown,  '94, 

26  Telephone  Bldg-.,  Newark. 
Andrew  M.  Adams,  '97, 

Albuquerque. 

William  F.  Myers,  '93, 
Amsterdam. 

James  L.  Curtis,  '93, 
Raleigh. 

Edward  R.  Sinkler,  '96, 

Grafton. 
Joseph  D.  Kerr,  '84, 

Hicksville. 

Claud  J.  Bryant,  'oi, 
Lawton. 

Charles  H.  Glos,  '94, 

218  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Portland. 

Forest  G.  Moorhead,  '01, 

Beaver. 
John  F.  Whitlock,  '82, 

Forest  City. 
Edward  W.  Hander,  '94, 

Waco. 

Robert  N.  Freeman,  'jg, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Clare  E.  Crawford,  '97, 
Elmont. 

Howard  W.  Waterman,  t'oo, 
Boston  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 

John  K.  Fish,  '94, 
Old  Insurance  Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

Charles  F.  Mallin,  '94, 

Cheyenne. 
Phillip  E.  Winter,  '83, 

814  "A,"  South  East, 
Washington. 

Carl  S.  Smith,  '96, 
Hilo. 


Joseph  S.  Kennard, 

Lausanne. 
Abo  Shiosuke,  '93, 

Tokyo. 
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BRANCHES  IN  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS  IN  ILLINOIS 


JUDICIAL 
DISTRICT 
NO. 


Secretaries. 

2.  Aaron  J.  Gould,  'oi, 

3.  Hon.  Wilbur  M.  Warnock,  '82, 

4.  Charles  H.  Holt,  '92, 

5.  Frank  C.  Van  Sellar,  '97, 

6.  Thomas  N.  Cofer,  '96, 

7.  John  A.  Barber,  '97, 

8.  John  D.  Gray,  '94, 

9.  Conrad  G.  Gumbart,  '95, 

10.  Frank  S.  Fulton,  '97, 

11.  William  L.  McMahan,  92, 

12.  Charles  B.  Campbell,  '97, 

13.  Wellington  H.  Shay,  '94, 

14.  William  J.  Sweeney,  '95, 

15.  Solon  W.  Crowell,  '96, 

16.  William  M.  Mercer,  'oi, 

17.  John  E.  Goembel,  '91, 


A  ddress. 
Bone  Gap. 
Edwardsville. 
Salem. 
Paris. 

Charleston. 

Farmers'  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 

Springfield. 
Havana. 
Macomb. 

419  Observatory  Bldg., 

Peoria. 
Lincoln. 

27  Arcade  Bldg.,  Kankakee. 

Streator. 

Rock  Island. 

Oregon. 

337  Coulter  Blk.,  Aurora. 
502  E.  State  St.,  Rockford. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR  OF  WISCONSIN. 


Graduates  of  this  Law  School  are  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Wis- 
consin without  examination. 

RULES  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  BAR  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

Inquiries  in  regard  to  Admission  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois  should  be 
addressed  to  N.  W.  Branson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners,  Petersburg,  111. 

The  rules  governing  admission  to  the  bar  in  Illinois  pro- 
vide that  all  applications  for  admission  shall  be  made  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  shall  be  based  upon  a  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners;  that  examinations  shall 
be  held  "  at  Ottawa  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  at  Chicago 
the  first  Tuesday  of  May,  at  Springfield  the  first  Tuesday  of 
September,  and  at  Mt.  Vernon  the  first  Tuesday  of  December, 
in  each  year";  that  all  applicants  for  admission  must  pass  sat- 
isfactory examinations  "upon  the  law  of  real  and  personal 
property,  personal  rights,  contracts,  evidence,  common  law  and 
equity  pleading,  partnership,  bailments,  negotiable  instru- 
ments, principal  and  agent,  domestic  relations,  wills,  corpora- 
tions, equity  jurisprudence,  criminal  law,  aud  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitutions  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  ahd  legal  ethics";  that  an  applicant  who'fails  to  pass 
such  examination  shall  not  be  admitted  to  a  subsequent  exam- 
ination within  six  months  of  such  failure;  that  each  applicant 
shall  pay  in  advance  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  to  said  Board  of  Law 
Examiners,  and  shall  file  affidavits  as  to  age  and  citizenship, 
and  a  transcript  from  a  court  of  record  of  Illinois  showing 
good  moral  character;  that  the  applicant  shall  have  a  general 
preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  of  a  graduate  of  a 
high  school  in  this  state,  and  that  he  shall  have  pursued  the 
study  of  law  for  the  period  of  three  consecutive  years  of  at 
least  thirty-six  weeks  in  each  year;  and  that  such  study  shall 
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have  been  pursued  in  an  established  law  school  considered  by 
the  Board  to  be  in  good  standing,  or  under  the  tuition  of  one 
or  more  licensed  lawyers,  and  that  the  applicant,  if  studying 
under  such  tuition,  has  submitted  to  regular  and  satisfactory 
examinations  by  such  lawyer  or  lawyers  during  said  period, 
upon  each  subject. 

All  of  above  proof  must  be  submitted  on  prescribed  forms. 

Rule  2  of  the  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  which  sets  forth 
the  required  proof  of  academic  education,  and  governs  the 
admission  of  regular  students  to  this  Law  School,  is  as  follows: 

"Each  applicant  for  admission,  upon  examination,  shall 
present  with  his  application  satisfactory  proof  in  writing  that 
he  has  had  a  preliminary  general  education  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  graduate  of  a  high  school  in  this  State.  A  three  years' 
English  course,  consisting  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Ancient 
History,  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  Physics,  and  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, each  one  year;  Botany  and  Bookkeeping,  one  year; 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  with  special  reference  to 
English  and  American  History,  one  year;  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  one  year;  and  English  Composition,  one  year, 
will  be  accepted  as  such  equivalent. 

"In  case  of  the  omission  by  the  applicant  of  any  one  or 
more  of  such  studies,  except  English  and  American  History 
and  Literature,  the  equivalent  of  such  omitted  study  or  studies, 
in  any  science,  or  in  any  classical  or  modern  language  (Latin 
being  especially  recomnended),  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
such  omitted  study  or  studies. 

"The  proof  required  by  this  rule  that  the  applicant  has  sat- 
isfactorily pursued  the  said  studies  or  their  equivalents,  for 
the  requisite  periods,  may  be  by  either  one  or  more  of  the 
following  instruments: 

"i.  The  diploma  of  any  University  or  College  in  good 
standing;  or 

"2.  The  diploma  of  a  high  school  in  this  State,  where  such 
diploma  designates  the  several  studies  pursued  and  the  length 
of  time  devoted  to  each;  or 

"3.    The  diploma  of  a  high  school  in  this  State,  accom- 
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panied  with  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of  such  school, 
designating  the  several  studies  pursued,  and  the  length  of  time 
devoted  to  each;  or 

"4.  The  affidavit  of  a  principal  of  a  high  school  in  this 
State,  or  other  high  school  teacher  or  teachers  under  whom 
the  applicant  has  studied  (or,  in  case  of  the  death  or  absence 
of  such  principal  or  teacher,  then  the  affidavit  of  any  credible 
witness  or  witnesses  having  knowledge  of  the  facts),  designat- 
ing the  several  studies  pursued,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to 
each,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  applicant's  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  each  study;  or 

"5.  The  affidavit  of  the  principal  of  a  high  school  of  this 
State,  or  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  having  a  high  school 
under  his  supervision,  showing  his  special  examination  of  the 
applicant  for  the  purpose  of  an  application  for  admission  to 
the  bar,  stating  the  date  and  place  of  examination  and  the 
time  consumed  therein,  and  giving  the  true  and  just  grade  or 
proficiency  shown  by  such  applicant  in  each  study,  on  a  scale 
of  100;  or 

"6.  The  diploma  of  any  accredited  school,  not  in  Illinois, 
whose  graduates  are  admitted  on  a  diploma  to  the  freshman 
class  of  any  University  or  College,  in  good  standing,  in  the 
State  or  country  in  which  such  school  is  located;  such  fact  to 
be  evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of 
such  University  or  College,  under  the  corporate  seal  of  the 
institution;  or 

"7.  The  certificate  of  the  President  or  Secretary  of  any 
University  or  College  in  good  standing,  under  the  seal  of  the 
institution,  that  the  applicant  has  been  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man or  any  higher  class  of  such  institution,  without  condi- 
tions, or  upon  conditions  which  had  since  been  complied  with." 

Rule  5,  defining  a  law  school  in  good  standing,  requires 
that: 

"An  established  law  school  to  be  considered  in  good  standing 
must  faithfully  teach  the  several  branches  of  law  specified  in  Rule 
39  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  must  require  recitations  averaging  ten 
hours  or  more  each  week." 


V. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL 

CHICAGO 

Offers  a  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  The 
facilities  for  the  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the  school  are  unusually 
good.  The  new  location  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the 
students  and  instructors.  The  attendance  during  the  last  year  was  53$.  It  is  the 
largest  University  Dental  School  in  the  world. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Dental  School, 
Northwestern  University  Building,  Corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets, 
Chicago. 

VI. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  extensive  courses  in  the  practical  and  theoretical  study  of  Music,and  is  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  the  profession  as  composers,  theorists,  artists,  teachers,  or 
critics.  It  also  makes  provision  for  the  study  of  Music  as  a  part  of  general  culture 
or  as  an  accomplishment.  It  otters  three  or  four  year  courses  leading  to  an  appro- 
priate degree  in  Music. 

For  further  information,  address  School  of  Music,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

VII. 
ACADEMY 

COLLEGE  CAMPUS,  EVANSTON 

Offers  a  large  variety  of  courses  preparatory  to  college  and  practical  life.  The 
proximity  of  the  college  department  with  its  many  facilities  constitutes  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Academy.  Young  men  and  women  will  find  here  opportunity  to 
prepare  lor  any  college  in  the  country. 

For  further  information,  address  Northwestern  University  Academy, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

A  second  Academy,  under  the  name  of  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  is  maintained 
by  the  University  at  Onarga,  Illinois.  Special  facilities  are  afforded  for  preparing 
for  college  or  technical  schools,  or  other  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  loca- 
tion in  a  small  town  makes  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  offer  low  rates  of  tuition 
and  board.   An  excellent  commercial  course  is  also  offered  in  this  institution. 

For  further  information,  address  Grand  Prairie  Seminary,  Onarga,  Illinois. 

VIII. 

PRIVILEGES  ACCORDED  TO  WOMEN 

Women  are  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  University  except  the  Medical 
School  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as  men. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  Residence  Halls  for  Women,  address 
Dean  of  Women,  Willard  Hall,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

IX. 

SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY 

EVANSTON 
GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE. 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  chartered  in  1855,  *s  a  theological  seminary  co-opera- 
ting with  the  University.  It  is  open  to  all  students  who  are  properly  recommended  as 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry.  It  offers  a  three  years'  course,  arranged  for 
classical  graduates,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.D.;  also  a  four  years'  course  open  to 
college  graduates  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

The  intimate  relations  of  the  University  and  the  Institute  afford  great  advan- 
tages to  all  those  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

NORWEGIAN-DANISH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Norwegian-Danish  Theological  School,  affiliated  with  the  Institute,  offers  to 
those  preparing  for  the  ministry  among  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  in  the  English,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  languages. 

SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  organized  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  educated  pastors  and  missionaries  among  the  Swedish  population  in  the  United 
States,  offers  a  four  years'  course  in  Divinity. 

For  further  information,  address  the  respective  schools,  Evanston,  Illinois. 
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